ENGLAND'S: 


Sanctions with Italy...Stabbing a friend in the back 


HEN early aggressions could have been stopped the League was inert. When there were 
legitimate grievances to be repaired the League was indolent. 


THOSE of us who had fought and worked for the ideal found the reality a shattering 
disillusionment. 


When Honour Is Not Involved . . 


AND the British taxpayer tolerated the joy-rides of officials and the band-wagon parades of 
vanity-smitten amateur diplomats as he tolerated the gradual decadence of Geneva from a new 
diplomatic centre to a gathering place for intriguers, wire-pullers, mischief-makers and _ job- 
holders. 

WHAT folly has smitten us? 

OUR statesmen prate of honour when honour is not involved, and the pretence means destruction. 

THEY do not prate of honour about our unpaid American debt. 

THEY did not prate of honour when we robbed our currency of its gold value. 


It Will Be The End of Britain 
THEY did not remember honour when there was aggression in Memel and agony in the Far 
East. 


WOULD they prate so much of honour if sanctions were now being demanded against some 
powerful nearer neighbour? 


THE truth is, | repeat, that we are being asked to honour a bond different from that which 
we signed. 


WE are being asked to tie our foreign policy to a device which will make any remote and minor 
dispute among other nations the occasion for our national destruction. 


FOR the next war we enter will not be only the end of our uneasy peace. it will be the 
Collin Brooks—“‘ Sunday Dispatch.” 


League or Nations 
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Britain as the Mileh Cow 


LITVINOV has returned to Geneva with a typically 

M farcical proposal. It is to impose penalties of the nature 

© of sanctions not only on Italy but also on all those States 

of the League which may fail to enforce the immediate severance of 
their financial and commercial relations with her. 

Doubtless he hopes that this would increase the confusion 
already produced by the efforts of the Sanctionists. It is quite 
evident that a war between the capitalist States of Europe would 
suit Russia’s book admirably and perhaps prove the salvation of 
Moscow’s bankrupt Communism. 

But could there be anything more ridiculous than such a system 
of punishment? If it were carried out we should have a double and 
perhaps even a treble crop of sanctions in force, dislocating trade 
and causing unutterable confusion. 

The tact is that the whole scheme of sanctions is likely to 
collapse. Austria, Hungary, and Albania are quite definitely and 
officially outside it, and have refused to have anything to do with it. 

Switzerland might be described as half out, since she has pro- 
tested her inability to take any measures which would affect her 
neutrality. She is certainly not going to cut off the lucrative transit 
trade between Germany and Italy which passes through her 
territory. 

Unofficially, Soviet Russia, Jugoslavia, Rumania, and Turkey 
have intimated that they cannot risk a complete severance of trade 
with Italy without ruinous consequences to themselves, for which 
they expect some form of compensation. 

Germany, the United States, and Japan, not being in 
the League, will continue to ship to Italy such of their wares as 
Italy can pay for (with the sole exception in the case of the United 
States of arms and munitions). So that the sanctions net is riddled 


with huge holes, through which everything that Italy wants will 
slip. 


Unpleasant Possibilities. 


It is one of the tragic farces at Geneva that Great Britain is 
to be formally appointed Europe’s milch cow. An organ of bellicose 
Radicalism in this country yesterday let the cat out of the bag by 
stating that ‘‘ we must face frankly and generously the giving of 
assistance to those who are most sharply hit.’’ 

The British public may therefore have to prepare for another 
sixpence in the £ on the income tax as one of the sacrifices required 
to pay for all this foolery! 

But, ridiculous as is the situation at Geneva, there are 
unpleasant possibilities behind it. Many people will recall the 
warnings given in the House of Commons by Sir Austen 
Chamberlain and Mr. Baldwin. Sir Austen said on July 11 last 
that ‘‘ nothing short of an effective blockade with all that that 
involved [which he had shortly before explained as war] would make 
economic sanctions effective.”’ 

Mr. Baldwin was just as definite on May 18, 1934, when he said, 
“There is no such thing as a sanction that will work that does not 
mean war; or, in other words, if you are going to adopt a sanction 
you must be prepared for war.’’ 

' The risk of the sanctions process which is so light-heartedly 
recommended by our jingo Press is that, by the above warnings of 
our statesmen, it might bring a sudden explosion. For sanctions, 
however applied, have this grave defect—that they aggravate inter- 
national friction. Past history shows that in such situations as are 


now being created wars have come, taking statesmen by surprise. 


—Daily Mail. 
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THE HALF LEAGUE AND 
ITS PERILS 


Y common consent this has been the least 

exciting General Election within memory. 

The issues before us are grave. The interest 

of the people in the jarring, warring candidates is 
contemptuously slight. 


There are many reasons for this wilful apathy. 
Many of them I enumerated last week before the 
campaign was thoroughly under way. 


Among them is one reason that transcends the 
others. 


Voters with but Two Bad Choices 


The vote of the nation on Thursday will decide 
the composition of the new House of Commons, 
but because of the characteristics of our electoral 
system it will not enable hundreds of thousands of 
voters to register their real opinion about the one 
vital question before us. 


In many constituencies voters are confronted by 
a choice between a candidate avowedly for dis- 
armament but for a provocative foreign policy 
and a candidate only half-heartedly for rearmament 
and infatuated by the belief that Britain must 
remain linked to the dangerous remnant of the 
League of Nations at Geneva. 


Between a man who will provoke war unarmed 
and a man who will provoke war inadequately 
armed there is little to choose. 


A vote for either is a vote for destruction. 


To the realist mind there can be no question 
that the League of Nations, which was devised to 
prevent war, is now an implement which makes 
war. 


Mr. Hughes is right—sanctions are either a 
futility or they mean war. 


Sir Austen Chamberlain was right when, many 
months ago, he declared that effective sanctions 
imply a blockade, and a blockade means war. 

Many honest people who realise this feel that 
somehow Britain’s honour ties her to the fatal 
thing. 

There is no such tie of honour. 

Mr. Baldwin has said that Britain has no thought 
of applying military sanctions, but, if there is a 
tie of honour to the League, honour demands mili- 
tary sanctions if economic sanctions fail. 

Honour can know no half-way. 


What is the real position? The facts are 


By COLLIN BROOKS 


familiar, but I will again rehearse them. 


We begin with the Treaty of Versailles, which 
was not a treaty, for it was not negotiated but 
dictated. 


On the insistence of the President of the United 
States that Treaty began with twenty-six articles 
which are the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. 

The League, as conceived in those articles, in- 
cluded all the Allied and victorious Powers of the 
last war and looked forward to the admission of 
the ex-enemy States. 


In view of this universality of attachment to the 
new instrument sanctions were envisaged as a 
means of curbing an aggressive nation by outlaw- 
ing it. 

To be effective, sanctions must be universal : 
sanctions applied by only a few nations must be 
ineffective. 


The bond which Britain signed was to join with 
the nations of the world in outlawing an aggressor. 


The League of Some Nations 
What followed ? 


The United States from the first refused to sign 
that bond. 


In due time the League came to its present 
truncated form, with three major Powers and a 
number of minor States outside it. 


In the meantime Corfu had been bombed, and 
no tie of honour dragged the nations into conflict 
with the aggressor. 


Memel was seized from the League itself, and 
no tie of honour dragged the nations into conflict. 


Japan assaulted and despoiled China, and no tie 
of honour dragged the nations into conflict. 


Disarmament was to have been one of the bless- 
ings of the new Treaty. Britain disarmed, but no 
tie of honour caused the other nations to disarm. 
On the contrary, new nations rearmed with vigour 
and virility. 

The League as a conception was to many people 
something bought by the very life-blood of their 
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sons and husbands and fathers and their own 
sufferings. 

The League as an actuality has proved an in- 
effective association which nation after nation— 
including ourselves—has flouted at will. 


It remuins now not a League of Nations but a 
League of Some Nations, a motley collection of 
States fixed by circumstance in an uneasy auto- 
matic alliance against other nations. 


The thing to which Britain’s bond was given 
isnot there. IT NEVER HAS BEEN THERE. 


To suggest for one moment that there is a tie of 
honour to the perverted weapon of mischief is only 
comparable to suggesting that a man would be tied 
by honour if he found that by some gross and 


cruel deception he had been mated to a gibbering 
and homicidal ape. 


The Battles of Other People 


But now, when, under the malign influence of 
the perverted, abortive thing, Britain is stripped 
of arms, we are asked to permit it to drag from 
their homes the young generation to fight the 
battles of other people’s expediency. 


When Britain lies defenceless we are asked to 
invite upon our hapless, helpless communities a 
rain of hell because a blundering foreign policy 
failed to perceive long ago the evil transfiguration 
which had taken place in the glowing concept of 
Versailles. 


As if any good thing could have come from 
Versailles ! 


The War and After 


At the outset of an ignorant agitation and a 
deluded stampede, nine-tenths at least of the 
British people knew nothing of the Greater Italy 
of to-day and their notions of Abyssinia had no 
relation to the facts. Of an incomplete League, 
which is fundamentally and perilously defective for 
all the major purposes of peace, they knew hardly 
more. The well-meaning nine-tenths of the British 
people who were at first so honestly and hastily 
misled have learned something. Every day hence- 
forth will add to their useful and_ sobering 
instruction. 


* * 


The march of military events in East Africa 
contradicts in every respect so far the horrific pre- 
dictions of all those whose wishes fathered their 
thoughts. The Italians in five weeks have made 
sure advances both in North and South. 


* * * 


On the other hand commercial sanctions are 
supposed to come into full swing on November 
18, a week from to-morrow. Nearly fifty nations 
are to boycott Italian exports on paper. Only a 
few of these nations count in practice. Even they 
depend on British action as the head and front of 
the procedure. In Italy the counter-boycott of 
imports from sanctionist nations has begun. Most 
of them will be permanently displaced and sup- 
planted. By every resource of economy and con- 
trivance the Italian people are reorganising the 
whole of their own life with the clenched purpose 
of holding out to the last against the siege. 


* * * 


It is idle to think that they can be brought to 
the shame and prostration of a tame surrender. 
A keen clear-headed witness who knows them well 
wrote the other day: ‘‘ They will face all conse- 
quences now; they would rather be smashed than 


THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS 


’ 


give in.’’ This means that they have not the least 
intention of being smashed without daring the 
chances of a wider conflict. 


* * * 


By no possibility can the aggravation of this 
miserable struggle come to good whether for the 
incomplete League, or for Britain, or for the 
interests of general peace. In the last resort Italy 
would quit the League. Dissensions and mis- 
understandings between its members would leave 
it derelict. Relations between France and Britain 
would be deeply embittered. The Nazi Reich 
would become the complete arbiter of Europe. The 
present course on Britain’s part means _ the 
reorganisation of German supremacy, and can 
mean nothing else. 


* * * 

What is to be the end of it? That threats would 
prevent the war was what the jingoes for the 
Covenant proclaimed at the beginning. That the 
cumulative pressure of Sanctions—‘ turning the 
screw,’’ as they prettily call it—will shorten the 
war is what they say now. The first notion has 
been exposed in all men’s sight as futile folly. The 
second notion is far worse. There can be no sur- 
prise that those who were wrong before are wrong 
again. Cumulative Sanctions, so far from short- 
ening the war, would prolong the war and spread 
the war to a certainty from Abyssinia to Europe. 


* * * 


Nothing on earth can restore the former shape 
of Abyssinia itself, much less of the Ethiopian 
Empire. In the north the Italians have advanced 
to Makalle and beyond. This means that they 
have conquered nearly the whole sub-kingdom of 
Tigré. It is a distinctive region. It has played 
in the past the most legendary part in Abyssinian 
history. Well-received by the inhabitants, the 
Italians have substituted the elements of civilised 
rule for a barbarous system, Does Geneva pro- 
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pose to reverse the gain and to restore the abuses 
—the slavery and the serfdom, the oppression and 
rapacity, the hideous punishments? Geneva 
might as well propose to break up the new Italian 
roads and to restore the old crude tracks. 


* * * 


At Makalle, Ras Gugsa, who went over to the 
invaders several weeks ago, has been installed as 
the Governor of Tigré under Italian sovereignty. 
He claims the higher and purer blood of the House 
of Solomon by comparison with the Emperor; and 
regards the present Shoan dynasty as a usurpa- 
tion. In another way the case of Ras Gugsa is 
not singular but typical. Hailé Selassie, with all 
his cleverness of a kind, has been a centralising 
despot both suspicious and acquisitive. He has 
broken or reduced many of the hereditary feuda- 
tories whose adherents are still numerous; and he 
has substituted agents whom he can change at will. 
It is not certain yet that even Abyssinia proper will 
maintain for long a united resistance under the 
present Negus. 


* * * 


In the south, the Italians have been heavily de- 
layed for several weeks by unusual rains. Their 
operations under General Graziani have begun in 
earnest. They have taken Gorahai, one of the 
key-positions in Ogaden, on the main route to 
Harrar. It was stoutly fortified and its garrison 
was ordered to hold out to the last. We shall 
have to return soon to a fuller account of the war. 
Enough here to emphasise the political moral. 
Sanctions are no solution. The Ethiopian Empire, 
as it stood before the League was galvanised for 
its preservation, is irrevocably a thing of, the past. 
Geneva can no more reverse that historic fact than 
make water flow uphill. 

The Observer. 


The Voters Dilemma | 

The present election is unique in one respect. 
In all previous contests there was one party which 
represented what one believed to be right and one 
that represented what one believed to be wrong. 
In addition, during recent years there has been 


the Liberal Party which, so far as anyone could 
gather, represented nothing at all. 


Now we have the choice of two parties, the 
National Government Party and the Socialists, both 
of whom represent what the intelligent and 
patriotic voter believes to be wrong. With the 


latter we include, of course, the Samuelite 
Liberals ; because, however much they may profess 
to disown the Socialists they never have any 
hesitation in selling themselves to them. 

End of Conservatism 

The Conservative Party has ceased to exist and, 
if, like the Phoenix, it rises again out of the 
remains of Mr. Baldwin's incendiarism, it will not 
be until the present gang have been driven from 
office. 

That time may not be as far off as some people 
might imagine. Those who can read the signs 
and portents are not a little disturbed at the 
difficulty which National Conservative candidates 
have experienced in getting voluntary helpers, 


many people who had worked hard in the past 
having declined to have anything to do with Mr. 
Baldwin’s left wing tendencies. 

This is hardly surprising in view of the Govern- 
ment’s record and the Premier’s present policy of 
putting Geneva first and Britain second. Nor has 
Mr. Baldwin’s impudent attempt to lay the blame 
for his neglect of our defences upon the electorate 
pre- disposed people in his favour. 

It will be re-called in this connection that in a 
recent electioneering speech he asserted, with 
unparalleled effrontery, that the British public 
would not face the truth until it was thrust upon 
them. This, of course, was a deliberate falsehood, 
the facts being that the Government would not face 
the truth in spite of the fact that it had been con- 
sistently urged to re-build our defences by every 
patriot in the country over a period of years. 

** 
Abstentions 

With such a record we shall not be surprised if 
the Conservative abstentions from votings do not 
constitute a record. How else can it be when Mr. 
Baldwin has gone out of his way to offend his own 
supporters and curry favour with the enemy? If 
he thinks, however, that the Socialists will vote for 
him because he tries to steal a leaf from their own 
book he is very much mistaken. One never 
gained anything yet by descending to one’s 


opponents’ level. 


* * 
* 


On the Scrap Heap 

As the Evening News has pointed out, the great 
traditions of the Conservative Party are rusting in 
disuse, The great task of revitalising England, 
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for which the National Government was ostensibly 


formed—a task so stupendous that Mr. Baldwin 
felt quite unequal to it and preferred to shelter him- 
self behind the skipper who had just run the ship 
of state onto the rocks—has been completely for- 
gotten in the new found excitement of playing with 
war; while even the meagre armaments which we 
have been promised, are, we are assured by the 
Prime Minister, that waddling flunkey at the Court 
of Geneva, for the defence of the League and not 
of Britain. 


* * 
* 


A Melancholy Tale 

The events of the past few weeks will be written 
in the pages of our history as one of the most 
tragic periods of muddled thinking and futile 
philosophy. We have alienated our old friends 
and the world in general distrusts us. We are 
provocative without being armed; entangled yet 
spiritually isolated. In the words of Samuel Pepys, 
‘* what will be the end of it, God knows.”’ 

* 
* 
Hypocrisy 

It might be different if our ministers really 
believed in anything they have been saying for 
some time past. But there is ample proof that 
they never have. When asked why Great Britain 
and the League did not taken action against Japan 
two years ago, but allowed her to get away with 
Manchuria, Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister naively said 
that ‘* there would have been war within a month.”’ 

The League, it seems then, may pick and choose 
as to whom it can vent its spite upon, like the 
school bully who, thinking that he ought to have 
a fight although he has no quarrel with anybody, 
picks upon the smallest boy he can find for this 
purpose. 

The Government have, however, underestimated 
both the strength and temper of Italy and if they 
do not quickly drop their present attitude will 
inevitably precipitate a new world war, a war, 
moreover, in which we may find very few nations 
on our side. 


* * 
* 


Curling the Lion’s Mane 
As Mr. Lloyd George has so pungently put it, 
‘* Alas! The mane is now in the curl papers of 


request of Laval, has been carefully hidden between 
the legs. It is a sorry business. In the future no 
one will mistake the measured bleatings of our 
foreign Secretary for the roar of the British lion,”’ 


Mr. Lloyd George’s remarks are only too true 
and for the life of us we cannot appreciate the 
necessity for humiliating ourselves in this manner, 
In the first place we have always considered 
sanctions against Italy extremely undesirable. In 
the second place, even if they had been desirable, 
it is obvious that, with so many powerful nations 
out of the League, they are bound to be ineffective. 

+ * 
Evading Sanctions 

As might have been expected Soviet Russia, 
having pressed for sanctions against Italy, is now 
taking care that she herself will not be a loser. To 


this end she has entered into delicate negotiations 
with Germany by which she hopes to be able to 
export to her large consignments of oil, grain, 
timber, cotton, and flax which will be re-exported 
to Italy. 

At present the Swiss railways are already work- 
ing overtime carrying goods of all descriptions 
from Germany to Italy, and, since Germany is no 
longer a member of the League and Switzerland 
refused to apply economic sanctions, this state of 
affairs is likely to continue. 

* 
* 
Russo-Japanese Tension 

There has been for some time past considerable 
tension between Russia and Japan and several 
incidents have occurred during the last three 
months which have resulted in loss of life. The 
Soviet Government has, in fact, lodged a formal 
protest, couched in a very threatening tone; but 
Japan has replied that according to her information 
these clashes have resulted from Soviet invasions of 
Manchuria. There seems, in fact, little doubt that 
Soviet citizens in this part of Russia are not very 
particular as to which side of the frontier they 
lodge. 
* 

Soviet Activity 

Japan, in fact, has been viewing with growing 
concern the Soviet activities in China, which is 
honeycombed with communism, particularly in the 
direction of Manchukuo. Now she has reason to 
fear that the Chinese Government has been intrigu- 
ing with Russia with the object of forming a com- 
mon front against her. There is even a rumour that 
China has agreed to cede Chinese Turkestan to 
Russia in return for military support against Japan. 
This is supported by the fact that Communist pro- 
paganda in Chinese Turkestan, as also in 
Shanghai, has recently been greatly intensified and 
has been mainly directed by wireless, 
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Sauce for the Goose 


By Kim 


HE Daily Express came out last Friday with 
a heavy type two line ribbon heading across 
its front page reading ‘‘ BALDWIN 
URGES FREE SPEECH—AS MOB JEER 
MACDONALD.” It was interesting, if nothing 
new. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has_ been 
shouted down by Communists in Seaham Harbour, 
many of them imported for the purpose, and has 
scarcely been able to open his mouth ever since 
he started his campaign. Deplorable to think that 
his priceless pearls of wisdom should be strangled 
at birth by the same leather-lunged Communists 
who, in past days, he himself helped so largely 
to create! What a Frankenstein monster, to be 
sure! It is the dodge of the Socialists, who have 
no policy of their own, to shout down the 
‘National’? stars. Their rowdyism, their bully- 
ing attacks on candidates, their fierce and foul- 
mouthed abuse, have scared away large numbers 
of the electorate from public meetings, though that 
is by no means the only explanation. 


Is BALDWIN WITHOUT SIN? 


Mr. Baldwin in urging free speech said, “‘ I 
have been made anxious, as a democrat, by notic- 
ing that the right of free speech has been denied to 
my friend, Mr. MacDonald. That kind of action 
is very stupid. It is more than stupid, it is bad. 
And it is bad for this reason: the shouting down 
of people and refusing to hear arguments that you 
do not like, that is the seed-bed of dictatorship.”’ 


Hear, hear, Mr. Baldwin! It is bad. To use 
force of any kind to prevent your opponent from 
arguing anything with which you disagree is 
brutality. To take deliberate steps to compel him 
to remain silent stabs at the very heart of freedom. 
It is a form of mob intolerance which needs a 
strong hand to put it down. Mr. Baldwin says it 
lays the seeds of dictatorship and strikes at demo- 
cracy. That it certainly does, but it is a weapon 
which, of course, Communists like because they 
have no use either for freedom or democracy, as 
is proved in the case of the millions of miserable 
serfs in Communist Russia who are slaves though 
their slave-masters burble the words ‘‘ freedom ”’ 
and democracy.”’ 


At the same time, is Mr. Baldwin without sin 
himself? Does he protest with clean hands? Did 
not he or his lieutenants (for whose acts he is re- 
sponsible) set to work deliberately to suppress all 
the opposition that arose among Conservatives in 
regard to his decision to hand over India to the 
extremists ?. One instance after another proved 
that Mr. Baldwin suppressed free speech or free 
action in the matter. He may not have hired 


hooligans to shout down speakers, but his methods 
came to the same thing. We mention this be- 
cause the deliberate suppression of the rights of 
Conservatives to express their hatred of his India 
policy is one of the main reasons to-day why dis- 
gusted Conservatives are apathetic under his 
leadership. 


From one thing to another we recollect that when 
last year Sir Oswald Mosley and his Blackshirts 
staged a big public meeting at Olympia, at 
which Mr. Baldwin’s policy was attacked, 
thousands of Communists, the riff-raff of hooli- 
ganism, organised and paid (as they are being 
paid by Moscow at this moment), set to work to 
attack the audience by bullying, savagery and 
threats. What did Mr. Baldwin’s Government do 
then for free speech? What did the then Home 
Secretary, Sir John Gilmour, one of Mr. Baldwin’s 
creatures, do about it? Nothing. The public 
were mobbed and Sir John Gilmour and Mr. 
Baldwin’s supporters sneered and jeered at Mosley 
and his men. They had a sneaking sympathy 
with the Communists. There was none of this 
righteous indignation then for the rights of free 
speech. Yet Mosley was not seeking to upset the 
Empire or weaken the position of Great Britain. 
He was attacking the ineptitude of the Government 
and pointing out the absolute impossibility of ex- 
pecting any patriotic or big movement by the old 
gang—that is Mr. Baldwin’s. So no sympathy 
was wasted on that occasion when the Communists 
denied the right of free speech, nor on hundreds 
of such occasions since! 


BOYCOTT OR PATRIOTISM 


With due modesty we parade ourselves. Not 
once but fifty times, at least, articles by 
Lady Houston—the chief offender—and others 
have been compelled to be cut out of this paper 
under threat of a boycott. Never once, needless 
to say, has one of these articles taken any attitude 
other than that of the purest patriotism. We have 
never run amok over false gods like the League 
of Nations, but in putting Britain first we have 
attacked the pronounced Internationalism of the 
Government. Again and again at the last moment 
articles signed by Lady Houston have had to be 
cancelled or blacked out under threat of a boycott 
inspired in inner Government circles. Only a few 
weeks ago we exposed a case where a moderate 
article criticising Mr. Baldwin’s leadership was 
definitely refused publicity on the hoardings by 
firms who had been threatened as to the conse- 
quences if they took on the job. The excuse offered 
in Parliament that it attacked Mr. Baldwin in his 
‘* individual capacity ’’ was .so silly as to be 
puerile. 
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Free speech! Certainly. But sauce for the 
Goose is sauce for the Gander! Mr. Baldwin’s 
Government have gone further than any in the 
attempt to suppress free speech. And now he is 
squealing. The reason is not far to seek. The 
Government are frightened. The apathy of their 
supporters is scaring them. We told them a fort- 


night ago that their danger was apathy, and apathy 
has been created among Conservatives because 
Mr. Baldwin has betrayed them. He sold them 
the India pup. To-day, even more ominous, 
foolish man, he boasts of the League of Nations 
which Conservatives fear and detest. He has lost 
their confidence. 


Who Wants Sanctions 
Russia 


By Meriel Buchanan 


HAVE lived in Russia and I have lived in Italy 
and the present situation fills me not only 
with a deep and profound sadness, but also 

with dismay and anxiety, for the policy of aggres- 
sive Sanctions, so obstinately adhered to by the 
leaders of our Government can have only one issue, 
and that is war with Italy, our former friend and 
Ally, a country with whom, all through the 
history of the world, we have never had a quarrel. 


I know Russia. I lived there before the war, 
during the war, during the first portentous and 
calamitous months of the revolution. I have seen 
some of the men who govern Russia to-day, I 
know what their lives are, I know what grim and 
sinister shadows lie in their past. I know that 
there is not one of them who would be actuated 
by purely disinterested motives, not one of them 
who would suggest, or carry out a policy which 
did not have as its ultimate aim the destruction and 
ruin of the present civilisation and the integral 
security of Europe. 


MUSSOLINI SAVED ITALY 

I have known and loved Italy. I was there in 
1920 and 1921 when the Communists so nearly 
succeeded in gaining control of the country, when 
there were strikes every week, every few days, 
when the red flag of anarchy flew over the 
factories, when armed bands of workmen spread 
terror through the country side and the vile creep- 
ing trails of Bolshevik propaganda spread like a 
poisonous fungus from North to South, from East 
to West. Only Mussolini’s terrific driving force, 
only his genius and courage, his almost super- 
human powers of organisation, succeeded in saving 
Italy from the same fate that had befallen Russia. 

The Bolshevik plot to gain control of Italy failed, 
and Lenin, biting his pale, colourless lips in silent 
fury, had to acknowledge himself beaten. But 
Italy has remained a thorn in the side of Russia 
ever since, and the Soviet have never ceased in their 
attempts to undermine and destroy the power of 
Fascism. At the Congress of the Third Com- 
munist International, assembled in Moscow during 
the summer, Comrade Pieck arraigned Fascism as 
the great enemy of mankind, the misery of the 
workers, the destroyer of all human values! And 


now the Soviet have found a new way of con- 
quering this enemy of the United Front of Com. 
munism, and Comrade Litvinoff, their mouthpiece 
at Geneva, has carried out their instructions to the 
letter, and with devilish cunning has enmeshed 
English statesmen in his net. 


Sir Samuel Hoare has sworn to abide by the 
League. He has avowed himself in complete 
agreement with Mr. Eden, he has swept away the 
fallacy of there being a sinister plot at Geneva, 
he has declared that forty to fifty States have 
agreed unanimously to Sanctions. “‘ It is clear,” 
he added, addressing his constituents at the 
Chelsea Town Hall on November 4th, ‘‘ that the 
attitude of these States shows that they are in 
complete agreement with the British Government 
and that the simple and straightforward policy of 
England is the policy of the League as a whole.” 
These words are unalloyed lies, as Litvinoff him- 
self proved in an outburst at Geneva. 


Why has the British Government taken this 
stand of dictator of morals to Europe? And, if 
the League is to act in such matters, why did it 
not impose Sanctions on Japan when she occupied 
Manchuria ? 

HYPOCRITICAL CASUISTRY 


The sanctimonious, arrant humbug of some of 
the British Ministers, the smug, self-satisfied cant 
of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, whose grip on well- 
paid offices is as amazing as his nepotism, the 
reiterated slogan of standing by the League, of 
fulfilling our obligations, of being true to our 
ideals . . . . just hypocritical casuistry in which 
Italy sees some deep laid ulterior motive! The 
British attitude is inexplicable to the Italians as 
well as to the English. They cannot understand 
what they call the ‘‘ moral superiority ”’ of the 
British Government. They can only see one ex- 
planation, a secret British interest vested in 
Abyssinia ! 

But England will gain nothing. There is only 
one country who will benefit from the mad, dis- 
integrating policy of Sanctions, only one country 
who will come out of this imbroglio with an added 
wealth and power and prestige, and that country 
is Russia; for the Soviet hope that, by pressing 
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for Sanctions against Italy, they are not only im- 
poverishing a country for whom they have an 
undying hatred, but they hope so to infuriate her 
with England that she will eventually declare war. 


What will happen then? What will Sir Samuel 
Hoare and Mr. Eden do? How will they meet 
the situation entirely created by their treachery and 
their obstinacy? For the trouble with both these 
Ministers is that they are not patriots. They 
either cannot or will not see the appalling danger 
of the policy they are pursuing, the sinister 
menace of that lurking demon, Bolshevism. It is 
inconceivable that Sir Samuel Hoare, who was in 
Russia during the first days of the revolution, can 
have effaced from his memory the horror of those 
days, the shattering sense of insecurity and im- 
permanence, the gradual desolation spreading over 
everything, the devastation that faced one on every 
side. And yet, remembering all this, he is ready 
to play into the Soviet’s hands! 

Does he ever think where his policy is going to 


lead him? When he talks of the ‘‘ complete 
agreement ’’ of the other Signatory States of the 
League when he knows that they are only—un- 
willingly and hesitatingly—following England’s 
lead? For it is England who is enforcing this 
policy against Italy, and behind England is 
Russia, Russia who hopes to destroy Fascism in 
Italy and to discredit England in the eyes of the 
world. 


There are many evil and sinister influences at 
work in the world to-day and nobody can foresee 
what the outcome will be. Only one thing is cer- 
tain: by bolstering up the League of Nations 
England faces certain ruin; she has for good and 
all alienated a one-time friend and ally, and is 
helping Soviet Russia to establish itself and 
destroy civilisation, by first destroying England, 
England’s monarchy and the British Empire, 
which she has always openly declared been her 
aim. 

God, save England! 


HE Government could render the mining 
industry a good service by adopting a policy 
of ‘‘ British Fuel for British Ships.’’ There 

is no valid reason why it should not. All our 
naval ships, and half our merchant vessels, have 
been put on foreign oil. Over a period of years 
our mining wages and other costs were inflated, 
and we had stoppages in the supply of coal, 
caused by labour disputes. Foreign oil was cheap 
and in full and regular supply. Oil is still abun- 
dant and cheap; but conditions have altered and 
they may alter much more. 


At the moment our coal is cheap and the demand 
for it is so poor that many miners are unemployed 
and nearly all the employed men are on short time. 
We have the best coal in the world for ships, naval 
and mercantile, in seams near docks, yet our 
collieries are operating much below capacity, and 
most of our ships depend on oil from far-distant 
countries, some of which might be enemy countries 
in case of another war in which we had to take 
our part. During the war of 1914-18, when many 
of our naval ships, and most of our merchant 
vessels, used coal and were not dependent on 
foreign oil, and when the chief. oil-producing 
countries were favourable to us we were in diffi- 
culties about oil. Our naval operations were 
hampered, and it was very difficult to ‘‘ convoy ”’ 
the relatively few oil carriers we owned. 


Now, with ‘the Navy still depending on oil, and 
so many of our merchant ships also depending on 
it, we should, in case of war, have vastly more 
“convoy ’’ work to do unless most of our 
‘tankers ’’ and their oil cargoes were to be sent 
to the bottom of the sea. That is one of the 
dangers we run, and it involves the danger of 


British Coal for British Ships 


By E. T. Good 


defeat through shortage of oil. It involves also 
the danger of starvation, for we might not be able 
to protect our food carriers. 


If the Government will have all new naval ships 
designed to use coal, and induce merchant ship- 
owners to have all new vessels coal-driven, and if, 
further, many oil burners afloat are converted to 
use coal, our mining industry will get a big lift-up, 
miners will have more work and wages, and many 
more men will find employment on railways and 
docks, and in the engineering and shipbuilding 
trades. Not only so, but our national security, in 
the event of war, will be better assured. 


There is a further point. Foreign oil may not 
remain cheap. The foreign oil magnates are 
getting together with a view to making an inter- 
national agreement to restrict supplies and advance 
the price of oil fuel, and they have the support of 
some Governments. In the United States wages 
at the wells, on the railways and docks, have been 
increased under the Roosevelt “‘ recovery ”’ 
scheme. This means higher costs, especially in 
the ‘transport of oil by rail. The American oil 
producers desire to restrict output and raise prices 
whether an international agreement is made or 
not, and the Government has a National Resources 
Preservation Department devising ways and means 
of restricting output. 


A State Secretary has recently uttered a strong 
warning regarding the possibly early exhaustion 
of the reserves of natural oil. Let it be added that 
America is at present the world’s greatest pro- 
ducer of oil, and it is that country upon which we 
depend for most of the oil we use. It is high time 
for us to ‘* Get Back to Coal.” 
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“Look to the End” 


By Robert Machray 


FTER the excitement and turmoil of the 
General Election the tendency of our easy- 
going public is to ‘“‘ call it a day,”’ and not 

so much relax as relapse into indifference for a 
while respecting even the most pressingly impor- 
tant matters of policy. No doubt such a lull, and 
still more its indefinite prolongation, would suit 
only too well the congenital laziness of Mr. 
Baldwin, but such a state of things will simply not 
do, particularly with regard to foreign affairs, with 
their highly explosive possibilities. 

One of our politicians reminded us the other 
day that the condition of the world is far from 
being static—a self-evident truth, for it was never 
more disquieted and unrestful than it is now. 
Europe, Africa and the Mediterranean are not the 
only areas of disturbance; the news from the Far 
East, with its immediate focus at Shanghai, in 
some ways the greatest city in Asia, and the centre 
of immense British interests, indicates with the 
most alarming clearness a fresh and formidable 
menace to peace. How vain and meaningless, 
then, appear those protestations of the spokesmen 
of our Government crying ‘‘ Peace, peace,’’ when 
it is so perfectly plain that there is no real peace 
at all! 


OurR INTERESTS IN CHINA 

Shanghai points a moral. Those acquainted 
with the recent history of China cannot deny that 
if Sir Austen Chamberlain, then Foreign Secre- 
tary, had pursued a policy of firmness instead of 

- surrender concerning the British concessions on 
the Yangtse after the riots in Shanghai in 1925, 
British interests would not be so imperilled 
as they are to-day in all that vast commercial 
region. The trouble was that our Govern- 
ment was inspired—if that is the right word for a 
species of lunacy—by a reckless, altruistic benevo- 
lence which took no heed of the hard realities of 
the situation then existing, and was weak when 
it should have been strong. 

But to come nearer home where the position 
stresses an immediacy of danger that is or ought 
to be obvious to us all. Though we have probably 
not heard the last of the plan for the ‘* reform ”’ 
of the League of Nations which the Daily Herald 
‘* exposed ’’ last week, Mr. Baldwin and other 
Ministerial speakers during the Election campaign 
explicitly repudiated any idea of the kind, and 
declared once more with one voice that our 
wretched Government stands by the League in the 
Italo-Abyssinian War. 

As for that war itself two facts claim and arrest 
attention, despite the action and threatened further 
action of the League. One is that since hostilities 
began some six weeks ago the Italians have made 
considerable advances, which they appear to have 
rendered secure, in the north and south of Abys- 
sinia, and the other is that they have every inten- 


tion, as is manifest, of going on with the war, 
because large bodies of troops continue to be sent 
from Italy to reinforce those already in the field, 
The League failed to prevent the war, and its 
attempts to stop it are answered by Mussolini by 
the dispatch of fresh forces to the front. : 

That is the military situation, and it is not 
promising for Abyssinia. Against it must be put 
the fact that Italy is threatened with the imposition 
of commercial Sanctions, to take effect next Mon- 
day, by some fifty nations of the League, most of 
whom, however, cannot be said to count in a 
business of this kind, while others, and these the 
really important members, seeing themselves faced 
by heavy losses if Sanctions are applied, are be- 
coming more and more lukewarm—except in their 
reservations.”’ 


WHAT WE LOSE 

Sanctions cannot but beget counter-Sanctions; 
they are doing so. Whatever pith and substance 
lies in the League Sanctions derives from the sup- 
port of our fatuous Government, but by this time 
the British people must have had it brought home 
to them that the more strenuously and intensively 
the Government sticks to this policy the greater 
and more disastrous will be the injury to their 
interests, not only in the present, but also in the 
future, for trade once lost, as in this case it is 
certain to be, will not be regained. Look to the 
end! 

Nor will the loss be confined to our trade, serious 
as that loss must be. England will have lost a 
friend—it is to be feared that she has already lost 
it. The Italians do not hesitate to accuse our 
Government of the most arrant humbug and hypo- 
crisy when it declares its unchanged friendship for 
them, while all the time it urges and indeed com- 
pels the League to enforce the Sanctions. Our 
Government is sowing the seeds of an enduring 
hatred; let our people look with steady gaze on 
the Continent, with its fierce animosities, and 
then ask themselves what is likely to be the harvest 
we shall reap. Again, look to the end! 

A very strong England could possibly do with- 
out friends, but, as everybody knows, England is 
far from being strong, and is in no position to lose 
such friends as she has. It might be supposed 
that our Government would be instant and alert 
in such untoward circumstances to make our 
Army, Navy and Air Force adequate to the situa- 
tion, but Ministers talk of just filling up the 
“‘ gaps,’’ as if these were small and insignificant, 
and Mr. Baldwin has shamelessly declared himself 
against ‘‘ great armaments,”’ though if they were 
needed they are needed now in a world where, 
whether we like it or not, so unmistakably the race 
is to the swift and the battle to the strong. Once 
more, look to the end! But this is what our 
Government never does. 
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Baldwin and Blasphemy 


By Col. Sir Thomas Polson, K.B.E., C.M.G. 


O many preposterous statements have been 
made by politicians during the last decade 
that one had believed oneself deprived of the 

capacity for being astounded, but on November 7th 
Mr. Stanley Baldwin succeeded in outdoing all 
previous asseverations, and in taking the breath of 
the thoughtful section of the nation. ‘‘ If we fail 
democracy,’’ he said, ‘‘ that would indeed be 
blasphemy against the Holy Ghost.”’ 

We have become accustomed, since the war, to 
the wholesale abuse of Christianity, to priests 
turned pacifist and Archbishops plunged in political 
wire-pulling. | We have been assailed by curious 
theories, such as that recently expressed by a group 
of fourteen ‘‘intellectuals,’’ that Christianity in its 
essentials is simply a system of social ethics, and 
one moreover, that is synonymous with com- 
munism. But calmly to be told that ‘* if we fail 
democracy that would indeed be blasphemy against 
the Holy Ghost,” is surely the most stupendous 
piece of nonsense—if it is not worse than nonsense 
—on record. 

“Is it then a truth so universally acknow- 
ledged,’’ asked Burke, ‘‘ that a pure democracy is 
the only tolerable form into which human society 
can be thrown, that a man is not permitted to 
hesitate about its merits, without the suspicion of 
being a friend to tyranny, that is, of being a foe 
to mankind ? ”’ 


Dictatorship of Democracy 


Even the ardent exponents of democracy admit 
grave charges against it. Mr. Hilaire Belloc in 
the ‘‘ French Revolution ’’ names greed as the 
great danger of a democracy, and the Roman 
historian, Guglielmo Ferrero, apparently as deeply 
enamoured of the theory, speaks of ‘‘ courting 
power by the meannesses on which fame in a demo- 
cracy nearly always depends.’’ Dean Inge drew 
up a formidable list of indictments against demo- 
cracy in his ‘‘ Outspoken Essays,’’ and Aristotle 
found it in many respects synonymous with a 
tyrannous dictatorship. 

“The ethical character,’? he wrote, ‘‘ is the 
same; both exercise despotism over the better class 
of citizens; and.decrees are in the one what ordin- 
ances and arrets are in the other; the demagogue 
too, and the court favourite, are not infrequently 
the same identical men, and always bear a close 
analogy ; and these have the principal power each 
in their respective forms of government, favourites 
with the absolute ruler, and demagogues with a 
people such as I have described.”’ 

By a climax of irony, the strongest objection 
comes from Rousseau, who at length declared the 
rule of the mass an impossibility. Only on the day 
of an election, he decided, were the English people 
free, and it is surely obvious to be meanest common- 
sense that even in a country governed solely by a 


universally elected assembly the people must be 
bound and circumscribed. They can decide only 
between those persons who, for one or another per- 
sonal reason, present themselves for election ; they 
are themselves unable to form a policy; and their 
only control over the men elected is a threat of 
ejection from office—a weapon far more conducive 
to foolish government than to wise. Pure demo- 
cracy is indeed an impossibility, and the helpless- 
ness of any people who lack steadfast and decisive 
leadership is well demonstrated by the situation 
which has existed now for at least ten years in 
England, where everyone knows that ‘‘ something 
should be done,’’ but are themselves unable to dc 
more than demand why “ they ”’ do not act. 


The English Constitution 


It is naturally the policy of our present 
demagogues to extol the democratic system of 
government, since by any other they would be 
swept away to the obscurity which is their just lot, 
and they are able to rely on the ignorance of the 
crowd that democracy has been condemned by the 
thoughtful minds of all ages, but whether a desire 
to retain personal power can in any way justify 
even a demagogue in a statement such as that made 
by Mr. Baldwin is another matter. 

In the same speech at Leeds, Mr. Baldiwn said, 
**T have been a little anxious by (sic Daily 
Telegraph) noticing that the right of free speech 
has been denied to my friend Mr. MacDonald. 
That kind of argument is more than stupid. 
Refusing to hear an argument you don’t like is 
really the seedbed of dictatorship.’’ Thus, by 
inference, he raised the suggestion, so beloved of 
our demagogues, and so entirely false, that one 
must uphold democracy as the only safeguard 
against dictatorship. 

Dictatorship springs from anarchy and anarchy 
from the widespread preaching of that remarkable 
fable, ‘‘ The will of the people.”’ 

The alternative to democracy, and the form of 
government to which England must speedily 
return, is that delicate system of checks and 
balances which has been described as “‘ the late 
lamented English Constitution,” the fine inter- 
weaving of Government by King, Lords and 
Commons, as opposed to Government by the 
pauper vote and the manipulators of the largest 
bribes. The first step towards decent government 
—and, apparently, towards religion undefiled by 
politicians—is the repeal of the Parliamentary Act 
of 1911, and in order to obtain that repeal it is 
necessary everywhere to teach that dictatorship is 
not the alternative to democracy, but the result of it. 
In England one can imagine no greater provoca- 
tion to dictatorship than the desire to prevent a 
repetition of the careers of Messrs Baldwin and 
MacDonald. 
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Our Weak Defences 


HERE are already well-qualified critics who 
contend that we have been very far from 
getting the full value of the money hitherto 

spent on the country’s defences. 

One of these critics, Captain J. R. Kennedy, 
Editor of the Army, Navy and Air Force Gazette, 
has just written a book which, it is to be hoped, 
will receive the attention it undoubtedly deserves. 

It is called ‘‘ This Our Army ”’ (Hutchinson, 
with twenty illustrations, 9s. 6d.), and in it 
Captain Kennedy sets out a very serious indict- 
ment against the military policy that is being 
pursued under the zgis of our League idealists. 
He contends that 


The Army is training on a doctrine and with an 
organisation which ignore alike experience already 
gained and vital later developments. 

That it has reverted to the pre-War composition of 
arms. 

That it has suppressed, is suppressing, or deflecting 
into largely useless channels, real modernisation. 

That it is allowing grave injustices to take place in 
the promotion and retirement of officers which prejudice 
efficiency, individually and generally. 

That it is prodigal beyond conception in training 
riding instructors and correspondingly parsimonious in 
training leaders, and the Army itself, for war. 

That it is gravely misspending the vast sums sub- 
scribed by Parliament. 


In a word, that it is an Army unfitted for modem 
war and not worth the money spent on it. 

Captain Kennedy quotes chapter and verse for 
his allegations and makes out a very strong case 
for a thorough overhauling of our defence ideas 
and plans. 

While saying this, one need not, however, agree 
with all the views he dogmatically advances re. 
garding the nature and possibilities of a future 
great war. The coming of the new air arm, for 
example, has hardly reduced the Navy to the 
somewhat insignificant réle he is prepared to 
assign to it. 

At the same time it is perfectly true that no 
Navy, however strong and vigilant, can save our 
cities from being bombed or our factories, rail- 
ways, arsenals from sabotage by raiders landed in 
troop-carrying aircraft. 

Defence plants to be adequate must, as Captain 
Kennedy insists, provide one hundred per cent. 
readiness against sudden and unheralded attack 
from the skies. 

Formal declarations of war are no longer the 
vogue. The country that waits on the protection 
of Pacts and League sanctions runs the risk of 
having its Government and a large proportion of 
its population bombed out of existence. C.R 


Saint-Saens, the Successful Artist 


ECENTLY has been celebrated the centenary 
R of a man whose life seems in retrospect un- 
commonly enviable for that of an artistic 
worker. The French composer, Camille Saint- 
Saéns, was born in Paris on October 9, 1835. He 
died in Algiers in 1921, a little passé, but full of 
years and honours. 

We can still listen with delight—at least, I can 
—to a few of Saint-Saéns’ numerous works; even 
a comparatively early and minor thing, like the 
Phaéton (Opus 39), played by a good string 
orchestra, has enraptured me. This cool and 
lucid music can be refreshing, in spite or because 
of its complete repudiation of Germanic depths— 
and turbulence. 

Saint-Saéns’ French clarity of purpose, com- 
bined with a certain happy ease of experimentation, 
brought him to an influential position in French 
music of the ’seventies and ’eighties. At least, 
these actual gifts, pushed forward with an air of 
challenge by the composer, served all the needs 
of a successful career. He has been placed in the 
history of French music between his predecessor, 
Berlioz, and his immediate successor, César 
Franck, which recognises rather too lavishly the 
strain of real originality belonging to his vivacious 
and combative intellect, 


One of the significant facts in Saint-Saéns’ bio- 
graphy is that he became in 1871 joint founder 
with Bussine of a Society to reassert the status of 
French music and to produce new works by French 
composers. A little later he is seen standing out 
at the head of a little clan opposed to the Wagner 
craze, which was robbing the French composers 
of his generation of their proper public. 


He had something to offer, but we may suspect 
that the mixture of the political motive, in a cam- 
paign sustained by his combative energy, did more 
than his musical gifts to make him an exceptional 
success in his own day. Such methods of push- 
ing their wares have been employed by musicians, 
painters and poets since Saint-Saéns’ hey-day, and 
not only in France. 


Saint-Saéns’ service to music was helped, but 
also limited, by his egoistic bellicosity. He was 
of his time—usefully of his time—and enjoyed his 
réclame while he lived. He cannot, then, grumble 
if, somewhere in the Elysian fields, he is a little 
put-out in the presence of the great ones of music 
to overhear our final comment. This is that the 
clue to his enormous success may be found in the 
fact that so little of his work and so much of his 
personality survives, 
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Eve in Paris 


HE Stavisky affair is again before the 
Tribunal of the Seine, two years after the 
first of a series of frauds was discovered, 

which implicated high personages, and wrecked 
two Cabinets, a dark feature of the scandals being 
the unsolved murder of an upright man, Conseiller 
Prince, who was about to make revelations. 

Serge Stavisky, master-crook, shot himself early 
in 1934. His alleged accompices, tardily on trial, 
number twenty ; they are defended by fifty lawyers ; 
120 witnesses will testify against them; 150 wit- 
nesses called on their behalf include three former 
Presidents of the Council, and high officials. 
~ On the opening day the Court was thronged with 
blackgowned lawyers, secretaries, journalists and 
photographers, leaving little room for the public. 
The President, M. Barnaud, wearing ermine, was 
supported by supplementary Counsel, as was the 
Attorney General, M. Fernand Roux. Beside the 
twelve jurors were six substitutes, in case of illness. 

The accused entered, some provisionally free, to 
sit beside their lawyers; others, brought from 
prison, were herded into the dock and closely 
guarded. 

* * * 


RLETTE, Stavisky’s widow aroused more 
curiosity than sympathy; tall, slender, 
smart, she smiled and chattered, quite at ease; 
ex-General Bardi de Fourtou appeared fierce and 
defiant. Degraded by military authorities for pro- 
tecting Stavisky, he may no longer wear his 
Légion d’Honneur, nor oddly enough, either 
cravat or Shoe-laces. 

Desbrosses, ex-Director of the Crédit d’Orleans, 
gave the Court a thrill. Short, fat, spectacled, he 
admitted having at Stavisky’s request issued what 
he euphemistically calls ‘‘ irregular Bonds,”’ but 
repudiated responsibility for loaning fifty-three 
millions on the security of false emeralds. 

‘* The appraiser is answerable ’’ he asserted. “‘I 
had confidence in Stavisky who had influential 
friends, Senators, Ministers. . . .’’ 

‘“ Name them,’’ ordered the President. 

The moment was tense with excitement. 
Desbrosses_ hesitated, recovered himself and 
declared unctuously. 

‘“* How could I know, living in the Provinces; 
ask others.”’ 

Ex-General de Fourtou was less reticent. 

“Impossible to imagine that Stavisky was a 
swindler, when Pierre Laval was defending his 
associates,’’ he cried. 

This statement caused a sensation, but it was 
shown that M. Laval had thrown up his brief. 

Undaunted, the General continued truculently, 
“Tam made a scapegoat for political reasons. You 
dare not attack those who are really guilty.” 


The trial will drag on for a month or so, after 


which the Stavisky scandal will be interred with 
that of Panama .. . and others. 


* * * 


N 1895 the sons of a manufacturer of photo- 
graphic supplies, M. Antoine Lumiere, 
having secured patents for their invention, took a 
room in the Grand Café, and exhibited a sign 
Cinématographe.’”’ Strollers on the Boulevard 
read the notice and were little the wiser. Only a 
few entered except those who had received invita- 
tions, and the takings amounted to 35 francs. 
The little pictures proved a great success ; people 
and horses in motion, a train arriving, and a comic, 
predecessor of Charlie Chaplin. Soon M. Louis 
Lumiére engaged an assistant. ‘‘ Not a permanent 
position,’’ he remarked, ‘‘ the affair may last six 
months or a year, according to the public fancy.” 
This week the representatives of 45 nations, 
famous scientists, the Diplomatic Corps, senators, 
and academicians met under the presidence of 
M. Lebrun in the Amphitheatre of the Sorbonne 
to celebrate the Jubilee of M. Louis Lumiére. 


* * * 


BANQUET was given by women members of 

the Aero Club of France to celebrate the first 

award of the ‘‘ Coupe Héléne Boucher,’’ called 

after the charming young airwoman whose death 
was so great a loss to French aviation. 

The entertainment took place at the Cercle 
Interallié, the beautiful rooms being filled with 
airminded enthusiasts, who gathered round one of 
the two ladies who have so generously founded 
this yearly recognition of feminine achievements 
in flight, Madame Léon Cotnareanu. The other, 
Madame Clément-Bayard was unfortunately and 
unavoidably absent, as was also the Minister for 
Air, General Denain. 

After dinner, Madame la Présidente of the 
Feminine Section of the Aero Club made an admir- 
able speech congratulating the winner of the cup, 
Mademoiselle Maryse Hilsz. 


* * * 


_ French, always anxious to defend the 

purity and charm of their language, are 
waging war against the too frequent use of worn- 
out similes. They would abolish stereotyped com- 
parisons, which do not stimulate the imagination. 
The common expression, for instance, ‘“* Fier 
comme Artaban ”’ is meaningless, for the general 
public knows nothing of Artaban or his pride; it 
is more familiar with Croesus, but the invariable 
allusion to his wealth becomes tedious. 

Detecting ‘‘ Artabanisms’’ has become a 
popular game. People who say “as old as 
Methuselah,’’ ‘‘ as gay as a lark,’’ “‘ as vain as a 
peacock,’’ “‘ as beautiful as a star,” are pounced 
upon by their friends and fined, the fines being 
spent on some pleasant festivity. 
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RACING 


Savouring the Soup 


By David Learmonth 


T is not often that I hark back to my subject of 

the previous week ; but, some observations of 

a very distinguished Sunday racing journalist 

pleased me so much that I cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to do so. 

Referring to the Aintree meeting, he wrote: 
‘“ A meeting conducted on similar lines in the 
South would quickly become popular with the 
public.’’ And he further added that at no venue 
is racing so nicely adjusted and balanced. 

As everyone knows, at this Liverpool meeting 
there is at least one event over obstacles on each 
day. They are, moreover, good class events with 
stakes that are worth winning, which, of course, 
makes all the difference. 

As I said last week, I would like this principle to 
be extended, within reason, through the summer, 
as I am sure that the variety thus infused into pro- 
grammes would be to the public taste. Also, I feel 
sure that the presence of some valuable and pro- 
perly competed for steeplechases during the flat 
racing season would make converts to National 
Hunt Sport who, with their appetite whetted by 
good class events would follow the fortunes of the 
jumpers through the winter. Another point is that 
it is difficult to get some people to start going to 
steeplechase meetings owing to the cold weather. 
It might be different if they were first introduced 
to the sport under summer conditions. 


HELPING BOTH SPORTS 


It is true that flat racing at first would be to some 
extent subsidising steeplechasing; but, I do not 
think this would be the case for long, and anyhow, 
the result would, in my opinion, be to the benefit 
of both sports as well as to utility horse-breeding. 
As I said last week, I feel that a co-ordination or 
even amalgamation of the Jockey Club and 
National Hunt Committee would be necessary to 
work this properly. 

Now for the objections. The first cry will be, of 
course, hard ground. But such events as the 
Grand Steeplechase de Paris are run in the middle 
of the Summer and one never hears serious com- 
plaints about the going, because the course is pro- 
perly watered, not converted into a bog near the 
rails and left an arid desert in the outside as is so 
often the case in England. 

I admit that all courses might not be suitable for 
National Hunt racing with valuable horses during 
the Summer and that it is not possible to water 
training gallops in the same way as race courses. 
But steeplechasers in France have to be trained just 
as much as they do in England and such meetings 
as Auteuil never lack good fields. 

It is also a fact that some of the small Autumn 
and Whitsun Steeplechase meetings are run over 
ground which is often not only as hard as iron, but 


exceedingly rough. The class of racing here is not 
good, though occasionally a good horse turns out 
—I can remember occasions on adamantine ground 
when an individual race has been as hard to win as 
one of the major events at a Park meeting—but the 
runners seldom seem to suffer any ill effects, 
though it is sometimes another matter in the case 
of the unfortunate jockeys, 

I do not, of course, suggest that steeplechasing 
under such conditions is a thing to be encouraged. 
The only point I wish to make is that the hard 
ground difficulty appears to be exaggerated. One 
reason, of course, is because the average age of 
horses which run under National Hunt rules is 
much older than is the case on the Flat ; the jump- 
ing trainer has not the immature bones of two year 
olds to contend with. 

It is obvious that even the best idea can be 
carried to absurdity and I do not suggest that there 
should be steeplechases at Ascot or hurdle races at 
Epsom or Goodwood. I do think, however, that 
the Park meetings which already possess steeple- 
chase courses could make their programmes more 
interesting by mixing them. 

Liverpool I would leave to manage its own 
affairs. There, the steeplechase course is excep- 
tional. 

VARY THE JUMPS 


But if the race meetings themselves would be 
more attractive with mixed fare, I cannot help 
feeling that steeplechases themselves might be more 
attractive to the public were the obstacles more 
varied. At present we have the plain fence, the 
water, and the open ditch or “‘ regulator ’’ as it is 
sometimes called, this being a corruption of the 
word ‘‘ regulation,’’ so used because there must be 
one of these fences for every mile of distance, 
though they need not necessarily be a mile apart. 

In contrast to this on most foreign courses there 
are many different varieties, some of which are 
palpably absurd. On the good French courses, 
however, a happy medium has been struck. Thus 
at Auteuil there is water, plain fences, a wall, post 
and rails, a thing like nothing on earth which is 
called an Irish bank, another called a bullfinch, 
and something more or less like our open ditch. 
Many of these fences give the public the illusion 
of being more different from one another than they 
are; still that does not matter; the point is that 
the public should get this illusion. 

I once propounded this idea to an insular trainer, 
who dismissed it at once with the remark that 
English trainers would never take the trouble to 
school horses over so tricky a course. This, of 
course, is absurd. Some of the most successful 
trainers of steeplechasers in France have been and 
are English, and what an Englishman can do in 
France he can presumedly do in England. 
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Experiments in Land Settlement 


By S. L. Bensusan 


OR some months past | have been inquiring 
into the prospects of Land Settlement in 
England and Wales, urged by a strong 

conviction that we can no longer neglect our 
greatest national asset nor continue to limit to little 
over a million workers the employment it affords. 
Public interest moves apace. Up and down the 
country One may note a wakening consciousness of 
the national need, a growing number of theories 
of home production. Men like Captain Euan 
Wallace, M.P., have performed a national service 
by pointing out that the land provides the only 
possible occupation for thousands divorced from 
industry. 

Small Holding Acts have endeavoured to solve 
the problem for more than forty years. Six times 
Parliament has sought to give effect to them, in 
1892(a), 1908(b), 1916(c), 1919(d), 1926(e), 1931(f). 
Of these efforts the 1919 Act cost the country 
nearly eight million pounds. As a rule County 
Councils have evaded their duty; though they 
could have found no ambiguity in Parliament’s 
directions, they have taken advantage of permis- 
sive clauses. 


DESIRE TO SETTLE 


Agricultural County Committees always hold a 
number of tenant farmers whose opposition to 
small holding, though unfortunate, is easy to 
understand. The yeoman class disappeared with 
the Enclosure Acts, and the farmer has no wish 
to see the countryside covered with small indepen- 
dent cultivators. Nominally there are upwards of 
),000 men, for whom there is nothing available, 
qualified to receive a small-holding, but experts 
agree that if settlement were made easy the number 
of applicants would be multiplied by three or four. 
A miner at work on the Potton Estate in Bedford- 
shire said to the writer, ‘‘ If we chaps can make 
a living here, Durham will come South.’ The 
desire to settle is very deep, very widespread; it 
is not limited to those who wish to be their own 
masters. 

There are thousands of men who would be glad 
to work on the land in return for a cottage and a 
living wage, while there are counties in England 
where employment to-day is at the rate of one man 
to nearly a hundred acres. Subsidies, widespread 
though they be, have had no beneficial effect upon 
employment. With milk controlled, beef, wheat 
and sugar beet subsidised, remission of rates on 
agricultural land and all the rest of the advan- 
tages that make up the farmer’s dole, there was 
an actual decline of 7,000 in the number of adult 


(a) Small Holdings Act. 

(b) Small Holdings and Allotments Act. 

(c) Small Holdings Colonies Act. 

(d) Land Settlement (Facilities) Act. 

(e) Small Holdings and Allotments Act. 

({) Agricultural Land (Utilisation) Act, 1931. 


males employed in 1934, while the total number 
of workers, permanent and casual, men, women 
and children declined by more than 17,000. 

The Government dropped Dr. Addison’s Utilisa- 
tion Act of 1931 on the plea of poverty and has 
done nothing to stir the supine County Agricul- 
tural Committees, but the problem of settlement 
has not been entirely overlooked. State assistance 
to the Land Settlement Association up to £75,000 
a year for three years on the familiar pound for 
pound basis is now forthcoming; the Association 
which started work at Potton on the Home Farm, 
presented by Mr. Malcolm Stewart, has acquired 
land and set to work in several counties—Essex, 
Lincoln, Yorkshire—and proposes to extend its 
operation by aid of the Government grant to dis- 
tressed areas. 

Small Holding Colonies were not precisely a 
success when the authorities first took up the 
work, but knowledge has been gained and the 
position has improved, one of the Ministry’s 
estates in Lincoln supporting nearly a hundred 
families on a thousand acres. Private enterprise 
is striding along. At Great Boreham, in Essex, 
Mr. Ford’s holdings have been increased in the 
past few weeks to about 2,200 acres and are em- 
ploying over a hundred whole-time men, with 
about 500 casual workers. ‘‘ We call them 
casual,’’ said the manager in course of conversa- 
tion a few days ago, ‘‘ but some have been in con- 
stant employment since May.” 


MR. FORD’S PLAN 


These farms are leased for 10,000 years to Ford- 
son Estates, Limited. They pay Mr. Ford four 
per cent. free of tax, the cost of equipment is to 
be redeemed in 25 years, surplus profits are divided 
among the workmen, all of whom start out with 
a wage that exceeds the county’s statutory mini- 
mum. If five or six men could be employed regu- 
larly on a hundred acres as they are here, the 
number of adult male workers in these islands 
would be more than doubled, while if the Boreham 
figures for casual workers were common to Eng- 
land and Wales we should find sufficient part-time 
employment to give all able-bodied workless adults 
a few months on the land every year. 

There may be a suggestion that such employ- 
ment would lead to over-production, but Sir John 
Boyd Orr, Director of the Rowett Institute and 
one of the greatest living authorities on dietetics, 
says we need far more fruit, vegetables and dairy 
produce to nourish England properly and to give 
added height, breadth and health to her children; 
the value suggested runs into nine figures. 

From the schemes that demand a mint of money 
one may pass to those whose distinguishing feature 
is modesty allied to hard work. The Home Croft 
experiment near Gloucester, now nearly ten years 
old, holds the seed of a great idea. A group of 
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out-of-work men cultivate about an acre and a half 
of market garden ground; they come out of the 
town to raise vegetables and are paid for their work 
by tickets, each of which is worth half a pound 
of potatoes. These tickets are acquiring validity 
outside the settlement, though they are only to be 
changed within and for what is in store; lately a 
pig has been added to vegetables, while jam and 
pickles are paving the way to fresh fields and 
pastures new. Work that keeps a man fit, some 
return, however modest, good fellowship, these are 
great assets bought at a low price. Growth can 
only be slow, but no gardener can look for results 
in a hurry, whether he is at work on a patch of 
ground or a group of fellow citizens. 

Another promising venture is the Catholic Land 
Association, Ltd., with a training centre at Market 
Bosworth; the promoters believe that faith pro- 
vides the natural background for work. It is 


moving, slowly perhaps, but not without enthu- 
siasm. The Association wishes to bring the hand 
worker back to the land and the craftsman to the 
village; it would restore the best of the mediaval 
tradition and provide an antidote to the mass pro- 
duction that plucks men from the soil and hurls 
them into the furnace of industrialism. 

The Ministry of Agriculture remains watchful, 
aloof and sympathetic. All manner of forces are 
arrayed against land settlement, concerned with 
keeping the English soil out of cultivation, content 
that the plough should have lost three million acres 
since 1918, six million acres since 1870. Far 
above the heads of the men who are turning or 
anxious to turn to the land, international 
policies. are being worked out. But while 
the clouds of economic nationalism darken the 
great manufacturing towns, the sun is still shining 
on the English countryside. 


Sir Roger Keyes Warning 


DMIRAL SIR ROGER KEYES, the hero 
A of Zeebrugge, has published a _ second 
volume of his ‘‘Naval Memoirs’’ (Thornton 
Butterworth, 18s.) at a propitious moment. It is 
to be hoped that every elector will take to heart the 
lesson expressed in his foreword before they go 
to register their votes. 


The foreword deals with the motives which led 
Sir Roger, much to his own surprise, to stand and 
to be elected for Portsmouth North in 1934. 

In 1935 Lord Beatty 
had “‘ succeeded in prov- 
ing to the Government 
that 70 cruisers—which 
we considered the 
minimum number (we 
had 140 at the commence- 
ment of the War)—must 
be maintained, if the 
Admiralty were to con- 
tinue to be responsible 
for the sea communica- 
tions and the naval 
defence of the Empire.” 
The replacement of our 
obsolete cruisers then 
proceeded, much _ too 
slowly, it is true, but 
nevertheless unrestricted 
by external ties and 
Treaties—until 1929. In 
1930 the Prime Minister, first of a Socialist and 
then of a National Government, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, bent on further disarmament invited 
the four other Naval Powers and signed the Treaty 
at Washington for another Naval Conference. 


Admiral of the Fleet 
Sir Roger Keyes. 


““ The Government,”’ writes Sir Roger Keyes, 
with the acquiescence of their new naval 
advisers, then proceeded to wreck the British 
Navy in the interests of Peace! 


‘* The London Treaty, which was the outcome 
of their deplorable effort, not only forced us to 
scrap five more of our few remaining powerful 
ships—which were still good for many years of 
valuable service—but it limited us to 50 cruisers 
and an utterly inadequate number of destroyers; 
and it also crippled our freedom to build the kind 
of ships we wanted, and even restricted the replace- 
ment of our old war-worn vessels; with the result 
that when the Treaty terminates next year, 14 of 
our 50 cruisers, and 40 of our destroyers, will be 
over age and due for scrapping... . 


LEFT DEFENCELESS 


‘“ The London Treaty had, with the stroke of 
a pen, destroyed all the safeguards, so vital for 
the protection of our trade routes, which we had 
insisted upon and which had been embodied in the 
Washington Treaty. Moreover, France and Italy 
—the two European nations who were parties to 
the Washington Treaty—were left free to build 
such cruisers, destroyers, and submarines as they 
thought fit, unrestricted by the limitations imposed 
upon us; since they declined to jeopardise their 
security, and would have nothing to do with this 
outrageous Treaty.” 


Sir Roger Keyes recalls that in his maiden 
speech in July, 1934, he reminded the House of 
the Naval Defence Act of 1889—the last time our 
naval security was in jeopardy—and suggested 
that the Government should launch a Defence Loan 
to make up for past deficiencies, as they were faced 
with a vast expenditure on naval replacements and 
air expansion, which could not be provided out of 
revenue without greatly increasing taxation. 


That autumn when he went to Canada and 
America and talked of it there, Canadians and even 
Americans said that they would subscribe to such 
an excellent investment, as a strong British Navy 
was the best guarantee for the peace of the world. 
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The Timid One 


By Dan Russell 


T was a large ploughed field of some fifty 

I acres. Across the middle ran a path leading 

to an old green lane; and on either side of 

the path stretched the brown expanses of ridge and 
furrow. 

To the idle wanderer the field would have 
seemed devoid of any living thing, but the trained 
observer, walking along the path, would have 
known otherwise. Some twenty yards from the 
hedge and the same distance from the path he 
would have seen an eye, a large, liquid brown eye. 
Then, as his gaze gradually focussed, he would 
have been aware of a brown figure pressed closely 
to the brown soil. So well did the colours blend 
and so close did the creature squat that it was only 
that jewel-like eye which betrayed its presence. 

And in that immobility lay comparative safety. 
For of all English wild creatures the hare is most 
defenceless. No burrow has she, only a form or 
squatting place in the open fields ; she possesses no 
weapons of offence or defence ; her only refuge lies 
in her ability to hide her presence, and her only 
means of protection are her long, powerful hind- 
legs which can propel her forward at such speed 
that a dog will be left standing. 

Since an hour after dawn the hare had been 
squatting in the ploughland. The postman had 
passed along the path unmindful of her presence. 


The Beagles 


The morning wore on and no more people had 
come to the field; but suddenly from the far end of 
the plough sounded the crack of a whip. The hare 
shivered and pressed herself closer to the cold 
ground. She knew what was about to happen. 

Into the field came a green-coated, white- 
breeched figure. Around him trotted fourteen 
couples of tiny hounds. Very small they were, 
like miniature fox-hounds. With waving sterns 
they trotted behind the huntsman. Behind them 
came two uniformed whippers-in and then a motley 
crowd of followers. 

The hare shuddered as she heard the voice of the 
huntsman, but her instinct bade her not to move. 
‘Nearer they came and nearer, until they were only 
fifty yards away. The hare could wait no longer; 
she rose from her form and, with her ears lying 
down upon her back, she flashed over the furrows 
and through the hedge. 

The huntsman viewed her and blew a rattle on 
the horn. The little hounds rallied to the sound 
and he ran forward to the place where she had been 
squatting. The beagles found the line of the hare 
and with noses down and sterns up they raced 
forward upon the scent. As they did so they cried 
aloud in voices deep and musical, Through the 
hedge they raced and into the fields beyond. 

The hare in front ran on at the greatest speed. 
Her prominent eyes, which stuck out on either side 
of her head, enabled her to see both in front and 


and now she knew despair. 


behind her. Over four fields she ran, and then, as 
the sounds of pursuit died away, she squatted in 
the middle of a fallow pasture. 

The beagles came rapidly on her line. Although 
for sheer speed they could not compete with their 
quarry, they had one great advantage. They 
maintained the same steady pace all the time, a 
pace which they could keep up indefinitely. Sooner 
or later, if the scent held, the hare would tire, and 
then would come the time of the little hounds. On 
they went, over the wet fields, their followers 
panting behind. 

The hare heard them coming and sick terror took 
hold of her. She jumped up and started off again 
over the muddy fallow which balled upon her feet. 

For three whole hours this game of hide and seek 
went on. Had the hare continued to run straight 
ahead without a stop, the beagles would have had 
no chance. But after every half-mile or so she 
rested; and each rest, although it eased her lungs, 
brought added stiffness to her muscles. So it was 
that with every run she found greater distress. 


The Last Lap 


With mud-balled feet and heaving flanks, with 
eyes starting from her head, terror the hare ran on, 
She had done her best 
and the hounds were still on her line. Her limbs 
had stiffened so that every movement was a torture. 
And the cry behind her grew nearer and nearer. 
Painfully she dragged herself across a grass field, 
but before she reached the hedge the little hounds 
poured into the field. They viewed her and raced 
forward for the kill. 

With one last despairing effort the hare darted 
through the hedge. On the far side was a stream, 
some fifteen feet wide. Straight at the stream she 
went, ran and leaped. And then happened a 
wondrous thing. Her leap carried her to the 
middle of the water, but even as she reached the 
surface she lashed out with her hind-legs, and like 
a flat stone she ricochetted from the water and 
gained the opposite bank. 

She sank into a tussock of grass exhausted by 
that last great effort. She was blind with fatigue, 
her lungs were one bursting agony. She could do 
no more. 

But she had done enough. The beagles carried 
the line up to the stream and threw up. In vain 
the huntsman cast them up and down the brook- 
side. At last they left and peace came once more 
to the countryside. 

Dusk came to the river bank and still the hare 
remained squatting in the tussock of grass. And 
when the dawn of the new day brought light to the 
world she was stili there. But the once-liquid eyes 
were dull and glazed and the mud-stained flanks 
were still. The timid heart, overstrained by that 
gruelling run, had ceased to beat. The timid one 
had fled to the Elysian fields. 
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H.I.M. The Tsar of Russia 


HE British Empire is one third of the 
whole world—it is peopled by our own 

Kith and Kin, who speak English and 

who, when they are coming to England, call 
it ‘‘ Coming Home.’’ This immense portion 
of the world is English through and through 
and yet—Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Eden 
calling themselves Englishmen—are so false 
to the traditions of England and so utterly 
ignorant of their duty to the British Empire— 
that they want England to be ruled by a 
League of foreigners and fly over to Geneva 
every other day to be told what they must say 
and do next by that arch-traitor—Litvinoff— 
the man who when Lenin wished to save the 
Russian Royal Family—insisted upon them 
being massacred—for it is he who is schooling 
these two men and dictating to them what to 
do—and that is why they are forcing and 
ramming the League of Nations and Sanctions 
down the throats of the Nation—for it is 
Russia and Russia alone who wants Sanctions 
—and this is what these men call Democracy ! 


By Lady Ho 


HE League of Nations—with Germany, 
America and Italy—out of it is a 
League of small foreign States with 

Russia—the only big country—as Top Dog. 
They all speak different languages—few of 
them understand English or care anything for 
England—excepting to look upon England as 
a milch cow that they can milk—and 
Litvinoff, who is satanically clever, rules them 
all with a rod of iron. ‘This position has been 
manceuvred for by the Soviet for years past 
and to-day England is being ruled by Russia— 
who is determined to force England to stand 
by the League of Nations and Sanctions. 
Sanctions—which mean stabbing Italy in the 
back—Italy our good friend and Ally, who 
has always thought much of England and the 
English—who has always stood by us and up- 
held us. Hear what an Italian paper says 
about it :— 


England’s Despotic Government 


Every action of the British Government is 
made on its own account, at the will of a hand- 
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ful of persons. Not even the whole press is 
in agreement. Important newspapers warn 
the Government against smashing for ever 
Anglo-Italian friendship. Persons of the 
greatest influence make a point of publicly 
declaring their opposition to the policy of 
Hoare and Eden. But all this counts for 
nothing; the liberal Government of Britain 
holds on its course with an indifference to 
public opinion worthy of the most tyrannical 
sultan of the past! These, then, are the 
advantages of democracy ? 


Cornere della Sera. 


NGLAND is on the edge of a precipice 
and Sanctions specially devised by 
Russia will give England a final push 

into the bottomless pit and chaos—the 
Monarchy will be overthrown and the ship- 
wreck of England and the British Empire com- 
plete, this is the plan Russia has schemed and 
worked for. Italy has warned us again and 
again that SANCTIONS MEAN WAR—But 
they mean MUCH MORE THAN WAR—for 
Russia’s aim is and always has been the down- 


H.M. King George V. 


fall of England—only the other day Litvinoff 
in an outburst said ‘‘ Imperialism must dis- 
appear ’’ which in plain English means that 
the same fate that was meted out to the Russian 
Royal Family—will await England’s King and 
Queen and the English Royal Family—if 
Sanctions are carried out. 


HESE are NOT WILD MEANING- 
LESS WORDS—as no doubt you will 
be told they are by the men who have 

caused all this to come upon us—these words, 
alas, are only too true. Meriel Buchanan in 
a powerful article on another page—tells us 
her own convictions and experience—and no 
one knows more surely than she does how true 
all this is. And the inevitability of these 
warnings must not be over-looked. 


HE Two Minutes Silence has just been 
sounded and during those Two Minutes 
I prayed with all my heart. 
GOD SAVE ENGLAND 
and deliver us from Sanctions and the League 
of Nations. 
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HEN new Judges are appointed to the 
King’s Bench Division of the High Court, 
the appointment is in the hands of the 
Lord Chancellor. It is this gentleman, who is the 


chief in the land, who makes a nomination which’ 


has to be approved by the King. 


Finding a new judge is no easy task. Many 
qualities are required, and a man who is in 
possession of all of them seldom wishes to leave a 
vast and profitable practice at the Bar for a paltry 
£5,000 a year on the Bench. 

It is an accepted practice in the Law that the 
Attorney-General has first call upon any judicial 
appointment that becomes vacant. As this 
official’s earnings at the Bar are huge, he rarely 
elects to accept a judgeship. Sometimes, if the 
Attorney-General feels worn out, and desires to go 
into ‘‘ semi-retirement,’’ he does take a judgeship, 
but he usually waits until one of the more important 
ones fall vacant. Lord Hewart became Lord Chief 
Justice at a salary of £8,000 after having been 
Attorney-General. 


SECOND OPTION 


The second Law Officer of the Crown, the 
Solicitor-General, usually has second option, but 
he rarely takes a judicial appointment for the same 
reason. A notable exception was in the case of 
Sir Ernest Slesser, who stepped straight from the 
position of Solicitor-General to that of a Lord 
Justice of Appeal, also at £6,000 a year. 


The third offer is usually made to the Attorney- 
General’s ‘‘ devil,’? a member of the Bar (rarely 
a King’s Counsel), who has been engaged 
in assisting the Attorney-General. Mr. Justice 
Branson was appointed to a judgeship in the 
King’s Bench Division from the unofficial position 
of Attorney-General’s ‘‘ devil.” 

After these three choices, the Lord Chancellor 
must look around among the most .experienced 
members of the Bar for a suitable judge. Usually 
someone who has had experience as a Com- 
missioner of Assize is selected, but this is not an 
essential prior appointment. Indeed, a Com- 
missioner of Assize is always a “‘ silk,’’ and not 
infrequently an ordinary ‘‘ junior’ gets a judge- 
ship. 

Once a man accepts a judgeship, he knows that 
there is little possibility of his ever being able to 
add to his savings. Not only must he give up the 
possibility of earning further fees at the Bar, but 
also must cease to be a Member of Parliament if he 
is one, since no Member of Parliament may hold 
an office of profit under the Crown. 

It follows, therefore, that men do not accept 
judicial appointments unless they are already in 
possession of sufficient wealth to satisfy them. 
Some judges leave large fortunes. Mr. Justice 


By E. Maitland Woolf 


Avory is reported to have left £100,000, Lord 
Justice Scrutton £105,000, and Mr. Justice Bray 
something over £107,000. Apart from inheritance 
or possession of private means, there is only one 
alternative source of income for a judge. This is 
the proceeds of writing. 


Many Judges have writtei1 books. Some have 
written poetry or other non-fiction works of general 
interest, but the majority have been authors of legal 
text books. Regarding the admission of the con- 
tents of law books as evidence of the Law, iaere is 
an interesting legal practice. A book cannot be 
cited in court as authoritative during the lifetime of 
its author, but once the author is dead, no matter 
how small a place he held among lawyers, his work 
is accorded respect. 

An amusing story is told about a young barrister 
who cited a book of which the judge who was trying 
the case was the author. The judge said with a 
smile: ‘‘ I am afraid that book is not an authority 
yet, Mr, ”» to which the barrister replied, 
‘*T’m sorry M’Lud! 

The acceptance of a judgeship carries with it 
various privileges and disabilities. A High Court 
judge is always created, at least, a Knight. In 
court, he is addressed as ‘‘ My Lord,’’ because in 
theory he is representing the King. 


CEREMONY OF ROBES 


A new judge has to bear the expense of robes. 
If he is appointed to the King’s Bench Division, 
he requires four sets of robes, which he wears 
according to the season of the year and the kind of 
case he is trying. The combination of seasons 
and cases is added to by certain days in the year, 
and some judges do not understand which robes 
they ought to wear, and rely upon the guidance of 
their clerks. 

Full bottom wigs are not worn in the conduct of 
ordinary court cases, but are reserved for special 
occasions. 


A judge is bound by various rules. He must 
abide by decisions of judges of superior rank, and 
he must hesitate long before differing from a judge 
of equal rank. He is allowed to exercise his dis- 
cretion within a certain scale in inflicting punish- 
ments, but sometimes, as in murder, he is 
permitted to pass only one sentence. 

Sometimes a judge is called into consultation 
with the Home Secretary where the latter has been 
petitioned for a remission of the sentence passed. 

Any High Court judge is empowered to try any 
case, though in practice the work is divided into 
three divisions, However, where a litigant 
requires an injunction immediately, he is at liberty 
to apply to any judge at any time. It has been 
known for a judge to listen to arguments regarding 
an urgent injunction while in his bath. 
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English Birds Abyssinia 


By Eric Hardy, F.Z.S. 


Y coincidence, the Ethiopian empire has come 
into the news at a time when the Natural 
History Museum, London, has received 

what is probably the most valuable collection of 
Abyssinian birds ever made—over 2,000 specimens 
coliected by Major R. F. Cheesman, O.B.E., 
H.M. Consul in North-West Abyssinia. _ Italian 
aspirations for pushing their colony of Eritrea into 
Ethiopia may accomplish what the birds have done 
before, for the Eritrean Pale Flycatcher is already 
acommon resident on the high plateau of Abyssinia 
and the Eritrean Shrike has crossed the border and 
may now be found in the neighbouring part of 
Abyssinia. 

A position in the main track of Eurasian bird 
migration naturally makes bird life extremely 
varied and cosmopolitan as well as extensive in 
Abyssinia, and such examples as the Turkestan 
Black-Headed Wagtail, the Ural Stonechat, 
Indian Stonechat, Persian White-Spotted Blue- 
throat, Balkan Olivaceous Warbler, Scandinavian 
chiffchaff and the Cape Laughing Dove illustrate 
this. Many birds well known in England pass 
through the land during the spring and autumn 
migration seasons. 


Abyssinia’s Own Species 

But the country is not without its own distinctive 
birds, such as the Abyssinian Red-Capped Lark, 
the Abyssinian Ground-Scraper (a bird looking 
much like our English Song-Thrush), the night- 
singing Abyssinian Stone-chat, the Abyssinian 
Grey-Backed Glass-Eye, which resembles the 
English wren in its size and movements with its 
absurdly little, cocked-up tail, and which, like the 
Abyssinian Striped Grass-Warbler, resembles the 
Eastern tailor-birds in sewing leaves together to 
form its nest. . 

At Addis Ababa, the capital, 8,000 feet above 
sea-level, bird life is particularly rich and interest- 
ing and by no means shy of human life, as English 
bird-lovers have discovered. In the grounds of 
the British Legation there, for instance, the White 
Collared Pigeon, one of the fastest of flyers, nests 
in the porch while in a fig-tree in the garden (and 
similarly in the garden of the Italian Legation) a 
pair of African Barn-Owls occupied the nest of a 
Great Hammerhead Stork, also in use, to rear their 
youngsters, and such “ bird-flats ’’ between these 
two species are not uncommon in gardens of the 
district. 

The Great Hammerkop, one of the birds (like 
Abyssinia’s egrets) protected by the recent Inter- 
national Conference of African Wildlife, also nests 
in the fig trees of the British Legation garden, and 
the Hooded Vulture, most numerous of the 
Abyssinian vultures, nested in a eucalyptus tree 
in the Belgian Legation. The Black Kite, a very 
common bird at migration time, has nested in 


mM 


eucalyptus trees in the British Legation garden; 
so too has the Abyssinian Lanner. 

The voice of the Abyssinian Quail and the 
common European or Migratory Quail are heard 
in the fields surrounding the capital and the song 
of the European Cuckoo there heralds spring too, 
so far as English visitors are concerned. 

The Abyssinian Paradise Flycatcher, which 
nests in the willows overhanging the water, makes 
a lovely spectacle when the cock bird is in flight, 
displaying the long white streamers to his tail. 
The cheerful though unvaried song of the 
Abyssinian Bulbul and at evening the raucous 
cries of the flocks of Wattled Ibises leaving the 
capital to roost for the night in the rocks of the 
river ravines, are the typical bird notes. 

Birdlife in Abyssinia is seldom without extra- 
ordinary interest. When the frequent fires drive 
all wild life fleeing before the flames, the Carmine 
Bee-Eater is seldom absent, flying in and out of 
the smoke, after insects, with remarkable effect of 
the glow upon its burnished red plumage. When 
the white-ant queens swarm on the high plateau, 
Canaries, Little Hobbies, Cuckoos, Sunbirds, 
Chats, Grey House-Sparrows and Glossy Starlings 
flock there to feed on the feast. 


BISHOP’S 
MOVE 


UNCHANGED IN QUALITY REDUCED IN PRICE 
Now /- the ounce 


Ever since we started manufacturing Bishop's Move, many 
years ago, our first consideration has been quality, and 
quality only. Our policy has been amply justified by an 
ever increasing demand from those men who look primarily 
for quality in their tobacco. 

In fact this demand has so increased, that it enables us to 
reduce this rare old mellowed tobacco to 1/- the ounce— 
a price which makes it the most astounding smoking 
value ever offered. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Treason ! 


SIR,—I send some facts that will throw light on the 
affinities and aims of the League of Natiohs Union. 

1.—When I was living in Ramsgate, we received a 
visit from a man advertised as Secretary of a Branch of 
the Union. He addressed the ‘‘ Christian Brotherhood,” 
and boasted that he had tried to stop the Great War by 
giving to our soldiers copies of the Sermon on the Mount, 
for which he had been sentenced to a fine of £50. The 
address was reported in the local Press. 

2.—Members of the Union stand outside the doors of 
territorial drill-halls trying to dissuade the men from 
serving. Cases have been reported in The Kent 
Messenger and other papers. 

3.—Members of the Union have presented to the London 
County Council a petition against gas-drill. They would 
like the capital to be asphyxiated, when the enemy 
bombers come. 

4.—Prominent members of the Union bear foreign 
names. 

5.—The Union is very strong in Canterbury; and 
pamphlets inspired from abroad are deposited among the 
papers in the reading rooms,—‘‘ The case for Germany,” 
etc. Who does this? 

6.—Why was the Union silent when the Germans tore 
up the Versailles Treaty, and began re-arming on the 
land and on the sea and in the air? 


W. H. Apams. 
Canterbury. 


To Hell with MacDonald 


SIR,—I read in a newspaper yesterday, that Lady 
Houston was engaged in a campaign against the election 
of J. Ramsay MacDonald to Parliament. I do not know 
to what party this individual now claims to belong, but 
I enclose a short account of some of his activities in the 
hope that it may assist Lady Houston to keep him out 
of Parliament. 

I regret to say that Mr. Baldwin yesterday referred to 
him as “ my friend.” 

C. J. HockIns. 

31, North Street, Sudbury, 

Suffolk. 

[In April, 1917, when we were fighting desperately for 
our very existence against hordes of savage Huns, Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald and the I.L.P., of which he was a 
prominent member, were trying to foment strikes and 
discontent at home. The Engineer’s at Woolwich utterly 
repudiated him and passed a resolution which began ‘‘ To 
Hell with Ramsay MacDonald and Philip Snowden . . .” 
ED.] 


The Truth 
MApDamM, 


The truth in answer to your question. The future of 
England will be quite hopeless if it returns a Govern- 
ment led by ‘“‘ Baldwin the Wobbler.” 


REGULAR READER. 


A Voter’s Dilemma 
DEAR LADY HovusTON, 


What on earth are we patriots to do at this impending 
Election? I have always thought that a return of this 
National Government with its certain majority and 
Socialistic leaders wearing Conservative colours would 
be an immeasurable calamity to the country, and I think 
so still. 

There is in the Conservative Manifesto, running 
through it from end to end, the note of fear which has 
been the distinguishing feature of the Conservative 
Party ever since the National Government took office. 
Fear of annoying the Liberals, fear of rousing the Socia- 
lists, but never any fear of betraying their own followers 
in the country, who have invariably taken a back seat 
and are asked to deny their convictions on all occasions. 

I was prepared to vote for a genuine Conservative 
of the Lord Lloyd type, but not for one of the ‘ 200 


Treason ! 


gentlemen ’’ who tramped through the division lobby 
at the crack of the Government whip. But for them 
India would never have been thrown to the wolves and 
England might have saved her self respect. 

I find myself, therefore, a non-voter and an outsider 
from all the parties. 


P. BEACH THomas. 


Kingsmoor End, 
Kilgetty. 


Practical Patriotism 


SIR,—I was very glad when I read of the magnificent 
donation which Lady Houston has made to the Navy 
League. 

I have often wished that means could be provided tu 
enable the Navy League to embark on a more active and 
systematic effort to bring home to the ‘‘ rank and file” 
of our great cities the importance of the services per- 
formed by the Navy in protecting ns and assuring sup- 
plies—and in keeping the peace of the world—which it 
assuredly could do, if the country as a whole were more 
alive to these facts. ; 

This practical expression of her Ladyship’s patriotism 
will, I feel sure, be greatly appreciated by many who 
cannot make their voices heard but who nevertheless love 
their country, amongst whose numbes is the writer. 

Joun COLTHURST. 

49, Chestnut Road, 

W. Norwood, S.E.27. 


Poetic Justice 
DEAR LADY HOUSTON, 


Now that meetings of National Government Candi- 
dates are being broken up by communistic and socialistic 
rowdies, it seems that a kind of poetic justice is taking 

lace. 
ae a short while ago, when these same elements 
were disturbing and breaking up the meetings of another 
right wing party, the Government—if it did not actively 
approve—certainly took no steps to see that the law was 
obeyed and that the right of free speech was observed. 

E. W. HAckINc. 
77, Queen’s Gate, 
South Kensington, S.W.1. 


A Mandate for War? 


DEAR MADAM, 

May I be permitted, as the English wife of an Italian, 
to thank you for your brave and magnificent fight for 
justice ? 

The General Election is upon us, and the thousands who 
are of your opinion have no way of making their voices 
heard. Thousands who signed the wicked “ Peace 
Ballot,” believing they were promoting peace, find now 
that they were voting for war. 

How can their voices be heard before it is too late? 

I can influence the three voters in this little household, 
and perhaps others, but if one does not vote for the 
“ National ’? Government, one lets in the Socialists, if 
one does it will be taken as a mandate to pursue their 
foreign policy at Geneva, which it certainly is not. 

I see a poster up at Knightsbridge, ‘‘ Sanctions will 
lead to war.”? There should be many thousands of these. 

ANGLO-ITALIAN. 

Nevern Square, S.W.5. 


[The greatest fallacy is that failing to vote for the 
“ National ’’? Government will let in the Socialists. The 
only difference between the ‘‘ National ’? Government and 
the Socialist Party is that the Socialists announce 4 
Socialistic programme, while the ‘‘ National ” Govert- 
ment carries out a Socialistic programme while pretending 
to be mainly Conservative. The only way to get rid of 
Baldwin and his Socialistic friends is by not voting for 
them.—Ep.] 
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SIR,—Miss Roberts is right. Men and women who 
hate cant and like to hear things called by their names 
should get together and see that we are properly 
represented 

We don’t want people who apologise for the Empire 
and apologise for the Navy, but we want brought home to 
those who have been misled, the majesty of the first, and 
our debt to the second. Call it the Empire Party. 

TEMPLE GREY. 

The Royal Automobile Club, 

London, S.W.1. 


What a Party! 
Dear LADY Houston, 


If | may so address you, if only to say how much I 
have always appreciated your efforts for our country. 


With great reluctance I refrained from asking you to 
carry out your scheme for aeroplanes yourself; getting 
the fastest aeroplanes possible for “‘ civil service ’’—in 
that no one could stop you—and of course with full 
arrangement for (shall we say ?) ‘‘ in case of accidents ’”’— 
from bombs, ete. 


I even pictured how certain politicians would crawl to 
you if the ‘ accident ” occurred and your little fleet of 
picked men happened just to turn the scale and saved 
our old London from destruction. 


I am afraid you are a little hard on Eden. I have 
known him a very long time and years ago I noticed 
that all he could do when cornered, was to get angry. 
I’ve been more than sorry for him; for he has not the 
ability to be a Minister of State. I think he has to do 
what he is told by his ‘‘ Party.” 


And, what a Party!!!  Baldwin’s horrible muddles 
and reckless gambles one after another. India thrown 
away, despite the lesson in Ceylon. Now, after treating 
Japan (who was our friend and helped us so much in the 
war and liked us, and always met her obligations honour- 
ably) disgracefully, it bends the knee to this ghastly 
hotch-potch of inconsequent blather costing us millions 
of pounds, and we find ourselves being rushed into a very 
possible war in order to make Peace!!! 


My favourite uncle, when I was a very small boy, was 
the only officer wounded in the Abyssinian war and left 
his arm there. His eldest daughter had King Theodore’s 
son as a playmate for several years. Thanks to there 
being then no ‘‘ League of Nations,’”’ we concluded with 
a little luck and a lot of pluck a brilliant campaign. 


Wouldn’t it have been far better to have accepted the 
public school boy code of honour and simply stuck to 
our friends, France, Italy, Japan and Belgium, through 
thick and thin? Then we should have had no fear of the 
source of the Nile being in jeopardy or of anything else 
if we had not entirely ceased to arm. 


How I long for a Mussolini to take the place of our 
Socialistic Government ! 


At this belated hour could we not borrow him, so as 
to give Politicians a long rest and get him kindly to 
remove Communists and militant Pacifists to their 
natural home in Russia? 


A lady called on me a little while ago to ask me for my 
vote, I very briefly told her of some of my difficulties. 
She said she had recently come from Gloucestershire and 
that I would be surprised to learn that Sir Stafford Cripps 
was the kindest, most courteous and most generous man 
you could possibly meet but (airily) ‘‘ of course he ought 
to be hanged for his opinions! ” 

Does Baldwin also come under this category? Or must 
we forgive much because of his good looking son’s 
opinions which must somewhat influence a fond father! 

E. FENN CLARK. 

Leam Bank, 77, Willes Road, 

Leamington. 


Unite All Patriots 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Wish is Father... . 


SIR,—May I draw your attention to the final para- 
graph in a recent leading article in a daily paper support- 
ing the National Government? The writer states that : 
“There are numerous signs of faulty organisation and 
these may even justify certain reports to the effect that, 
after the original advance, the state of the Italian com- 
munications was not far short of being chaotic. There 
have been other reports which hinted that the Italian 
infantry showed no great eagerness to go forward pnless 
preceded by tanks,’’ etc. The italics are mine, and I should 
like to ask What reports? Unless the source of them is 
given they can only be regarded as rumours. Is this 
sort of anti-Italian propaganda worthy of a serious 
newspaper? And what is its object? 

W. M. Fisu, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 

Stoneyhurst, Bexley Heath, Kent. 


Letting in the “ Socialists ” 

SIR,—The only argument which the supporters of the 
** National” Government seem able to put forward is 
that one must vote for Baldwin and his followers ‘“‘ to 
keep the Socialists out.’’ 

There could be no greater fallacy ; for what is the use of 
keeping out one brand of Socialism and putting in 
another brand ? 

Every year the “ National’? Government plans more 
and more Socialistic measures, and there is a certain 
group working in close harmony with Cabinet Ministers 
which aims at binding the whole of industry with 
Socialistic fetters. D. K. SmitH. 

Chelsea, S.W. 


HERES LONG LIFE 
TO CYLINDERS! 


© © WAKEFIELD» COMPANY: LIMITED + (ALL-GRITISH FIRM) WAKEFIELD HOUSE CHEAPSIDE LONDON 
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MOTORING 


Avoiding Starting Trouble 


BY SEFTON CUMMINGS 


HIS is the beginning of the hard swearing 
time for some motorists when, the colder the 
morning, the warmer they are from cranking 

when they start their journey, ~ 

Most of these people blame their cars; and, in 
truth it must be admitted that some makes are more 
prone to be difficult than others, particularly when 
they get old. But, considering the reams which 
are written each year on the subject, it is surprising 
how seldom these owner drivers bother to take the 
advice offered. 

The first thing, of course, is not to buy a car 
which is difficult to start. Guidance in this respect 
is not to be expected from those journalists who 
have the firm’s advertising revenue to consider. 
But I can say that anyone who buys the average 
second-hand American car of fairly large cubic 
capacity is asking to have his arm muscles 
developed. A good British make and design, 
however, seldom gives any trouble in these days, 
even if two or three vears old, provided the battery 
is not run down. When this Sappens, if there is 
a plug on the dashboard for an inspection lamp it 
is a good plan to connect a fresh electric torch 
battery and complete the circuit by turning on the 


side lights. The little extra voltage will often do 
the trick. If the worst comes to the worst, settin 
the points of the plugs a trifle closer may produce 
the desired result. 

One of those safety oil lamps which can be 
bought quite cheap will save a lot of winding ona 
difficult car on a cold morning, even if frost does 
not actually penetrate the garage, and the engine 
will turn easier as the oil will not be so stiff. 


With Throttle Closed 


A mistake which many people make is to go on 
using the starter with the choke in operation, until 
not only do the batteries begin to run down, but the 
engine gets so overcharged with petrol vapour that 
it cannot possibly start. Whenever an engine has 
failed to start it is wiser to turn it over a few times 
with the throttle completely closed before trying 
again. 

Although a bad ignition system is the usual 
cause of difficulty in starting, the carburettor may 
be at fault. The first thing to look at, after ascer- 
taining that there is a proper supply of petrol in the 
float chamber, is the pilot jet. In the case of a car 
which usually starts easily and whose batteries are 
well charged up, I would suspect this as the cause 
before anything else and make sure it was not 
choked. 


I have not mentioned magneto trouble, as this 


form of ignition is getting less fashionable every 
year, except on sports models. 


SESS 


“The. etter the Gin 
Better the Cocktail 


DRY GIN 


the Only “Matured Gin 


SUPREME FOR 200 YEARS 
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New Books | ean begun jotting down his past experiences and ob- 


Reeommend 
BY THE LITERARY CRITIC 


HE history of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
is intimately bound up with the rise and 
progress of the whole Dominion of Canada, 

and it also, as Mr. John Murray Gibbon points out 
in the ‘‘ Steel of Empire’’ (with seventeen 
coloured and over one hundred other illustrations 
and several maps, Rich & Cowan, 21s.) represents 
the practical consummation of a centuries old world 
desire to establish a short commercial route to 
China and the Far East. 

The C.P.R. was, in fact, the fulfilment of the 
old mariners’ ambitions of finding a North-West 
Passage to Cathay; its development as a com- 
bination of railway and steamship services was, in 
Mr. Gibbon’s words, ‘‘ accomplished only by 
enormous effort in face of physical obstacles, finan- 
cial droughts and political opposition, and _ its 
success achieved only because it enjoyed leader- 


ship of men of vision, of integrity and of outstand- 


ing ability.” 

The men whose names will always be associated 
with the carrying through of this great imperial 
project were Sir John Macdonald, Donald Smith 
(afterwards Lord Strathcona), Lord Mount 
Stephen, Sir William Cornelius Van Horne and 
Lord Shaughnessy. 

The detailed story of the many serious difficul- 
ties these Empire builders encountered and over- 
came is told in Mr. Gibbon’s fascinating pages, 
and his sumptuously illustrated book is in every 
way a worthy record of a magnificent imperial 
achievement, which transformed Canada from a 
poor, undeveloped country into a land of endless 
possibilities, whose future prosperity is assured— 
always provided, as Mr. Gibbon says, its ‘‘credit 
is not endangered by tinkering with State Socialism 
or continued extravagance in Government 
expenditure.” 


Adventurous Lives 

Biographies and autobiographies have a definite 
appeal to a by no means numerically insignificant 
class of readers, and publishers and writers are 
fully aware of that fact and continue to do their 
best to cater for this demand. 

Among the best and most interesting autobio- 
graphies I have recently come across I would place 
two of widely different character. 

One is ‘‘ Youth Uncharted,’’ by Stephen Law- 
ford (Ivor Nicholson & Watson, 7s. 6d.)—the 
lively, humorously written chronicle of an adven- 
turous career that started with the outbreak of the 
Great War and went on to bring the author in 
contact with all kinds of strange persons and ex- 
periences in Southern Russia, the Balkans and 
even South America. 

The other book is the life story of ‘‘ The King 
of the Norfolk Poachers,’’ recorded by himself 
and edited by Miss Lilias Rider Haggard and 
entitled ‘‘ 1 Walked by Night ”’ (illustrated by 
Edward Seago, Nicholson & Watson, 15s.). The 
basis of this autobiography was a penny exercise 
book into which the old man of seventy-five had 


servations on life. To this were added, through 
Miss Rider Haggard’s industrious jogging of the 
old man’s memory, a variety of other adventures 
and conversational ‘* pieces,’’ recorded in his own 
language. Altogether a remarkable document for 
its revelation alike of country lore and of its 
author’s life and character. 


America’s Gilded Age 

“King Lehr and the Gilded Age,’’ by Eliza- 
beth Drexel Lehr (with thirteen illustrations, 
Constable, 12s.), is partly autobiographical, 
though mainly the life of her husband, that amaz- 
ing creature, a cross between a Beau Brummel and 
a d’Orsay, who in the early nineteen hundreds was 
the guiding star for America’s ‘‘ high society,”’ 
when rival Queens spent fortunes in a night’s 
entertaining with ‘‘ gold plate gleaming ”’ on their 
dinner tables, fleets of lorries bringing unheard of 
delicacies for the hordes of guests and jewel favours 
distributed to all and sundry. 


Mrs. Lehr gives us a vivid and sardonic picture 
of this world of frenzied revelry and at the same 
time tells us how she came to reconcile herself to a 
wedded existence with a man who calmly informed 
her on their wedding night that he had married 
her solely for her money and was not in the least 
interested in her or any women. “I live on my 
wit. I make a career of being popular.” 


Richard Cromwell 
Nature obviously intended Oliver Cromwell's 
son Richard for a country gentleman, but Fate 
and Oliver intervened to select him as Oliver’s 
successor in the Protectorate. 


His tenure of that position was only for a few 
months, and the Restoration drove him into exile 
on the Continent for some twenty years. In 
‘* Richard Cromwell, Protector of England ”’ 
(Longmans, Green, 10s. 6d.) Mr. Robert W. 
Ramsey has found himself unable to fill in the 
details of those twenty years of exile, but other- 
wise his painstaking diligence has unearthed all 
that anyone wants to know about this quondam 
Protector and returned exile, ‘‘ Mr. Clarke.”’ 

Other historical biographies I have read with 
considerable interest are :— 

Mr. Evelyn Waugh’s ‘ Edmund Campion ”’ (Long- 
man’s, 6s.). 

‘* Nelson’s Hardy and His Wife,’? by John Gore (with 
seven illustrations, Murray, 10s. 6d.). 

‘Don John of Austria ’’ (the victor of Lepanto, 1571) 


by George Slocombe (Ivor Nicholson and Watson, with 
illustrations and a map). 

‘“The Son of Marie Antoinette ’’ (the mystery of the 
Temple Tower) by Meade Minnigerode (Jarrolds, with 
fifteen illustrations, 18s.). 

“Moths Round the Flame” by Geoffrey F. Hall 
(Methuen, with sixteen illustrations, 15s.)—Studies of 
the various women who fluttered round Lonis XIV, ‘‘ Le 
Roi Soleil.” 


Two Bishops 
Dr. G. L. Prestige has written a brilliant and 
sympathetic life of the late Bishop Gore (‘‘ The 
Life of Charles Gore,’? Heinemann, 18s.), pre- 
senting us with an authentic portrait of the man 
himself and also with a great deal of fresh informa- 
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tion regarding both the period of Gore’s episcopate 
and his later activities. 

The present Bishop of London will be celebrat- 
ing his Silver Jubilee this year, and Mr. Percy 
Colson has seized the opportunity for obtaining the 
Bishop’s consent (somewhat reluctantly given) to 
an ‘‘ authorised biography ”’ (“‘ Life of the Bishop 
of London,”’ Jarrolds, with nineteen illustrations, 
12s. 6d.). ‘ 

It is not an easy matter to write the life of a man 
still living with the detachment that is normally 
expected of a biographer, but Mr. Colson has 
managed to perform his task with some adroitness. 


Mountaineering and Fear of Death 


Mr. F. S. Smythe has written a book entitled 
““ The Spirit of the Hills ’’ (Hodder & Stoughton, 
with thirty-six illustrations, 20s.), in which he sets 
out his mountaineering experiences in Europe and 
the Himalayas and “‘ the meaning of the hills and 
the reasons that inspire men to climb them.”’ 

Mountaineering, as he sees it, is a search for 
beauty and an escape from an artificial, mechanised 
life to a mental and spiritual rejuvenation, 

‘* Death on a mountain,” he asserts, ‘‘ is not 
frightening or appalling,” and he cites as an illus- 
tration his own reactions to what appeared to be 
a fall to certain death. 

‘*T seemed to stand aside from my body. I was not 
falling, for the reason that I was not in a dimension 
where it was possible to fall. I, that is my conscious- 
ness, was apart from my body, and not in the least con- 
cerned with what was befalling it. My body was in 
process of being injured, crushed and pulped, and my 
consciousness was not associated with these physical 
injuries and was completely uninterested in them. Had 
the tenant already departed in anticipation of the wreck 
that was to follow? 

“Then I found myself hanging on the rope. It 
was as though I was brutally dragged back to earth 
and earthly sensations. Simultaneously . . . came fear. 
It was a curious, paradoxical thing to happen. During 


the fall I was not afraid, and now the fall had stopped 
I was desperately afraid.” 


Yemen's Skyscrapers 


New York apparently was not the first place in 
the world to indulge in the luxury of lofty build- 
ings for which the characteristic Americanism 
““ skyscrapers ’’ was expressly coined. 


The somewhat mysterious land of Yemen in the 
south of the Arabian peninsula has, according to 
the German explorer, Hans Helfritz, possessed 
skyscraper cities for many centuries (‘‘ Land With- 
out Shade,’’ by Hans Helfritz, Hurst & Blackett, 
with thirty-six illustrations, 18s.). 


According to Arab tradition, the very first town 
to boast a skyscraper was the Yemen capital, 
San’a. And naturally this building was erected 
for the then Imam or King. It was said to have 
twenty stories, each of twenty feet height! It had 
an open loggia at the top from which the Imam 
could view the surrounding country and watch the 
approach of possible enemies. 


Herr Helfritz, who is one of the few Euroneare 
to penetrate any distance into Yemen—a verv much 
closed country to the non-Mahomedan or infidet-- - 
tells us that the Yemenites of to-day build much 
as their predecessors did thousands of years ago. 


But they no longer aspire to twenty stories, being 
content with a more modest six. 

Herr Helfritz’s story of his adventurous explora- 
tions makes good reading and it is supplemented 
by a series of magnificent photographs. 


Other Books Worth Reading 


Stephen Leacock ought to be an authority on 
humour, and if everyone will not accept his general 
conclusion that classical humour is poor stuff, and 
that humour only reached its highest development 
in quite modern times, most people will enjoy 
reading his half-humorous and half serious analysis 
of the whole subject (‘‘ Humour,’’ Lane the Bodley 
Head, 7s. 6d.). 

Dr. Francoise Legey during her long period of 
medical service among the people of Morocco had 
unique opportunities of amassing information on 
the popular superstitions and legends of the 
country. That she made the best possible use of 
these opportunities may be gathered from a perusal 
of her book ‘‘ The Folklore of Morocco ’’ (trans- 
lated by Lucy Hoitz, illustrated, Allen and Unwin, 
12s. 6d.). 

If some of the things Mr. John Cowper Powys 
has to say about the ‘‘ Art of Happiness ’’ (Lane 
the Bodley Head, 6s.) are not wholly original, at 
least they are delightfully and piquantly expressed. 
One may not agree with all he says, but the moral 
he draws is sound—“‘ life is life and it is the busi- 
ness of the individual to be happy in life itself, not 
to require perpetual bonnes bouches from Fate and 
gala days from Chance.’’: 

Another War book ‘ Flash Spotters and Sound 
Rangers,’’ compiled by John R. Innes (Allen and 
Unwin, illustrated, 10s. 6d.) gives us the story of 
the special R.E. arm created for the purpose of 
seeking out enemy guns—a small cadre of some 
4,000 officers and men whose efficient performance 
of their responsible duties helped towards ensuring 
the Allies’ victory. 

The late Mr. John Bailey, who died some four 
years ago, had earned for himself distinction as a 
literary critic and the selection which his widow 
has made from his diaries and correspondence 
(‘ John Bailey, 1864-1931, Letters and Diaries,”’ 
John Murray, 10s. 6d.) reveals his wide and varied 
social and literary contacts and is particularly 
interesting because of the references to and shrewd 
comments on important events and persons. 


THRILLERS 


Messrs. Hutchinson’s ‘‘ Century’”’ series at 
3s. 6d. a volume is deservedly popular, and the 
latest volume, ‘“‘ A Century of Horror ’’ (edited 
by Denis Wheatley), represents an excellent selec- 
tion of thrilling short stories. 


Other good thrillers and adventure books are : 

‘Dead in No Time,” by N. A. Temple Ellis (Hodder 
and Stoughton); ‘‘ No Sir Jeremy,’ by Anthony Wey- 
mouth (Arthur Barker); ‘‘ Hotel Sinister,” by David 
Whitelaw (Geoffrey Bles); ‘‘ Death in Pursuit,’ by 
George Leaderman (Hurst and Blackett); ‘‘ Danger at 
Cliff House,’ by Cecil Freeman Gregg (Methuen); ‘‘ The 
Painted Death,’’ by Pierre Ouiroule (Nelson) ; “‘ The Snow 
Falcon,” by Ganpat (Hodder and Stoughton); ‘ Heir 
Presumptive,’? by Henry Wade (Constable); “ Peril in 
Darkness,’”’ by Hilda Willett (Stanley Paul) ; ‘‘ The Hand 
of the Four,’”’ by Mark Cross (Ward, Locke, 3s. 6d.). 
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SELECTED HOTELS 
LICENSED 


BERFELDY, Perthshire. — Station 
A Hotel. Rec., 2. Pens., 4 to 5 gns. 
Tennis, golf, fishing, bowling. 


LEXANDRIA, Dumbartonshire.—Albert 
A . Bed., 10; Rec., 2._Pens., 3 gns. 
sd. Din., 3s. 6d. Fishing, Loch 


VIEMORE, Inverness-shire.—Aviemore 

Hotel. Bed., 100; Rec., 4. Pens., 5 
gns. to 10 gns. Golf, Private. Fishing, 
shooting, riding, tennis. 


YLESBURY. — Bull’s Head Hotel, 
arket Squage. Bed., 24; Ree., 4. 
Pens., 4 gns. » £2/7/6. Garden, golf, 
tennis, bowls, fish ing. 


AMBURGH, NORTHUMBERLAND— 
Victoria Hotel. Rec. . 3. Pens., 6 gns. 
Tennis, golf, shooting fishing. 


ELFAST—Kensington Bed., 76; 
Rec., 5. ens., 4 gns.; W.E., Sat. to 
Mon., 27/6. Golf, 10 mins. , 2/6. 


LACKPOOL.—Grand Hotel. H. & C. 
Fully licensed. Billiards. Very moderate 


END, Bucks.—The Spade Oak 
Hotel. — Bed., 20. ec., 4 and bar. 


Pens., 5 to 7 gns. Tennis, golf, bathing. 


OWNESS-ON-WINDERMERE. Rigg’s 
Crown Hotel. Pens., 5 gns. to 7 gns. 
Golf, 1} miles. Yachting, fishing. 


Berkshire.—Station Hotel 
7; Rec., 2. Pens., 3} to 4 gens. 
W.E., Sat. to Mon., 2 gns. Golf, riding. 


Sussex.—Sixty-six Hotel.— 

Bed., Rec., 5; Pens., from 4} gns. 

7.E. from oy 6. Golf, 9 courses in vicinity. 
Tennis, bathing, boating, polo, hunting. 


ROADSTAIRS, Kent. — Grand Hotel. 

Pens., from 5 gns. W.E., from £1 per 
day. Lun., 4/6; Din., 6/6. Golf, tennis, 
bathing, dancing. 


URFORD, OXON.—The Lamb Hotel. 
Bed., 12; Rec., 3; Pens., 4 gns. to 
ns W.E., 15/- per day. Golf, trout 
fishing, riding, hunting. 


URY ST. EDMUNDS, Suffolk.—Angel 

Hotel. _Bed., 35; Rec.. 2. _ Pens., 5 
gns., W.E., 2 gns. len. "3/6; Din., 5/6. 
golf, fishing, racing. 


ALLENDER, Perthshire. — Trossachs 

/ Hotel, Trossachs. Bed., 60. Pens., fr. 
: gens. Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, fishing, 
ennis. 


AMBRIDGE.—Garden House Hotel, nr. 

_Pembroke College. Pens., 3} to 5 gns. 

-E., 14/- to 17/6 per day. Golf, 3 miles; 
boating, tennis. 


ARDIFF. — Park Hotel, Park Place. 
Bed., 115; Rec., 4. Pens., 7 gns. W.E. 
(Sat. Lun. to’ Mon. Brkfst.), 37/6. Golf. 


NLOVELLY.—New Inn, High Street.— 
/ Bed., 30; Rec., 1. Pens., 5 to 6 gns. 
Golf, fishing, sea bathing. 


(CUYNDERWEN. — Castle Hotel, Maer- 
/ clochey. Pens., £2 10/-. Lun., 1/6; 
Din., 2/6. Golf, 12 miles away. 


NOMRIE, Perthshire. — Ancaster Arms 
weetel. Bed., 10; Rec., 3. Pens., £3 10/-. 


12/- per day. Tennis, golf, fishing, 


ONISTON, ENGLISH LAKES.— The 
/W aterhead Hotel. Pens., from £5 10/-. 
Golf, boating, putting green, tennis. 


OWNDERRY, CORNWALL—Sea View, 
Bed., 9. Annexe 5. Pens., from 3} 
gns. W.E., from 35/-. Golf, fishing, tennis. 


ULVERTON, Som. (border of Devon). 

Lion Hotel. Pens., 4 gns., W.E.. 12/6 
oad day. Golf, 3 miles. Fishing, riding, 
unting, tennis. 


DONDEE. Royal British Hotel is 


the best. & C. in all bedrooms. 
Restaurant, managed by Prop. Phone: 5095. 


LY, Cambs.—The Lamb Hotel. Bed., 
20; Rec., 5. Pens., 5 gns. W.E., £2 15/- 
Lun., 3/6; “Bin. 5/-. Boating. 


jJALMOUTH, Cornwall. — The 
House Hotel, Budock Vean. Bed.. 
Rec., 2. Pens., from 5 gns. to 8 gns. jolt 
boating, fishing, tennis. 


‘LASGOW, W.2.—Belhaven Hotel, 22 
26 Belhaven Terrace. Bed. » 66: Rec.. 


Pens., from £3 5/-. Lun., 
Tennis, goli. 


C.2.—Grand Hotel, 560, 
Sauchiehall St., Charing Cross. Bed., 
110. | Pens., 6 gns.; E., 18/6 per day. 
Tennis courts adjacent. Golf, 1/- per round. 


“NREAT MALVERN, Worcestershire.— 

Royal Foley Bed., 32; Rec.. 
Pens., from 5 to 7 gns.; W.E., 15/- to 17/ 
day. Golf, putting pred 


NULLANE, East Lothian. — Bisset’s 
BW Hotel. Bed., 25; Rec., 5. Pens.. 4 to 
5 gns. W.E., 14/- to 16/- per day. Tennis 
courts. Golf, swimming, riding, bowling. 


AMILTON, Lanarkshire, Scotland.— 

Royal Hotel. Bed., 12; Rec., 3. Pens.. 
from 3 gns. W.E. 25/-. Golf, tennis, bowls. 
Tel. 164. Geo. Dodd, proprietor. 


Ha. Surrey.—Georgian Hotel. 
Bed., 26; Rec., 4. Pens., 5 gns.; W.E., 
35/- to 47/6. Tennis, golf. 


ERNE BAY—Miramar Hotel, Beltinge. 
Www Rec., 2. Pens., from 4 gns. 
, fr. 45/- Golf, bowls, tennis, bathing. 


LFRACOMBE, Devon.—Mount — Hotel. 

Pens., from 3 gns. to 5 gns. Overlooking 
sea. All bedrooms with H. & C. Many 
with private bathrooms. Tennis. 


CLARENCE Hotel, High 
; Rec., 3. Pens., 4 gns. 

er day. Tennis, golf,’ fishing, 

per, lay 


NVERARY.—Argyll Arms Hotel. Bed., 
26. Pens., 6 gns. W.E., 18/- per day. 
Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, fishing, tennis. 


ESWICK, English Lakes—The Keswick 

Hotel. Bed., 1001, Rec., 5. Pens.., 

5 gns.; 6 gns. season. fr. 15/- per day. 
Golf, tennis, boating, ce fishing. 


*” IBWORTH.—The Rose and Crown, 
Kibworth, near Leicester. A.A., R.A.C.. 
and B.F.S.S. appointed. 


LANGOLLEN—Grapes Hotel. Stay Py 
for Comfort. Fishing, golf. H. & C. 


Lee? WELLS, Central Wales.— 
Dol-y-Coed Hotel. Bed., 35; Rec., 4. 
Pens., winter £4 7/6; sum., £4 15/-. W.E., 
30/-. Golf, own course. Fishing, tennis. 


OCH AWE, Argyll.—Loch Awe Hotel. 

’Phone: Dalmally 6. Bed., 70; Rec., 4 

Pens., 5 to 8 gns. acc. to season. Tennis, 
golf, fishing, boating. 


ONDON. — Barkston House Hotel, 1, 
Barkston Gardens, S.W.5. Tel.: Fro. 
2259. Pens., 2} to 3 gns. 
GORE Hotel, 189, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 
Bed., 36; Rec., 2 and cocktail bar. Pens.. 
from 3} gns. Tennis. 


GUILDFORD HOUSE HOTEL, 56/7. 
Guildford Street, W.C.1.—T.: Terr. 5530. 
Rec., 1. Pens., £2 10/-. Bridge. 

HOTEL STRATHCONA, 25 & 26, Lan- 
caster Gate, W.2. Bed., 36; Rec., 5. Pens.. 
33 gns. to 4} gns. Tobe tennis. 


SHAFTESBURY Hotel, Gt. St. Andrew 
Street, W.C.2. 2 mins. Leicester Sq. Tube. 
250 Bedrooms, h. and c. water. Room, bath. 
breakfast, 7/6; double, 13/6. 

THE PLAZA Hotel, St. Martin’s Street. 
Leicester Square, W.C.2. Bed., 100. Pens.. 
W.E., £1 16/6. Lun., 3/6: 

in., 4/6. 


OSSIEMOUTH, Morayshire. — Stotfield 

Hotel. Bed., 70; ag . 3. Pens., 4 guns. 
to £6 16/6. W.E., 36/- to 45/-. Golf. fish- 
ing, bowling, tennis. 


N. Devon.—Bevan’s Lyn 
Hotel. Bed., 48. Pens., from 4 to 6 
W.E., 26/-. Lun., 3/6 and 4/-; Din., 

5 16. Golf, hunting, fishing, tennis, dancing. 


ORTEHOE, N. — Chichester 
Arms Bed., 6; Rec., Pens., 
£2 10/-. W.E., £1 7/-. doit bathing. 


TEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE — Central-Ex- 
4% change Hotel, Bed., 70; 
Rec., 9. Pens., , 36/-. Golf, 
fishing, bathing. 

OTTERBURN HALL Hotel.—Bed., 

c., 3; Pens., from 5 gns. .. from 
45/-. 5 hard courts. Golf on estate, fishing. 


EWTON STEWART, Wigtownshire.— 
Galloway Arms Hotel. Bed., 17; Rec., 
5.  Pens., £3 10/- to £4. Golf, fishing, 
bathing, bowling, tennis. 


] ITON, Nr. Ventnor, 1.0.W.—Niton- 
Underclit Hotel. we Pa. Rec., 4. 
ens. rom 5 gns. 4 
Golf, bathing, fishing, tennis. en 


Surrey. Hautboy Hotel. 
» gns. d 
Lun., 4/6; Tea, 1/9; Din., 6/-. Goll. ~~ 


ADSTOW, Cornwall—Commercial Hotel. 
Good fishing, good golf, rocks. Tel. : 
Cookson,” Padstow. 


DAIGNTON, DEVON.—Radcliffe Hotel, 

Marine Drive. Bed., 70; Rec., 3; Pens., 
from 4 gns., from 5 to 7 gns. during s season. 
W.E., 15/- to 18/- per day. Golf. tennis. 


ERTH, Scotland.—Station Hotel. Bed., 

100; Rec., 4; Pens., from 4 gns. 
from 24/-; 3/6; Tea, 1/6; Din., 
Garden. Golf, 3 courses within 6 mins. 


— Saracen’s Head 

Hotel. Bed., 12; Rec., 2. Pens., 3} gns. 

W.E., 30/-; Din., 3/6. Tennis, 
fishing, boating, horse-riding. 


| Devon. — Central Hotel. 
Bed., Rec., 3; Pens., 4 to 5 gns. 
Golf, tennis, bowls,’ sea and river fishing. 


DORTPATRICK, WIGTOWNSHIRE. — 

Portpatrick Hotel. Bed., 65. Pens., 
from, £5 weekly. Golf, boating, bathing, 
ennis. 


Surrey. — Star & Garter 
Hotel.—England’s historic, exquisite, 
romantic, social centre and Rendezvous. 


IPON, Yorks. — Unicorn Hotel, Market 
- Place. Bed., 22. Pens., £4 7/6. W.E.. 
35/-. Golf, fishing, bowls, tennis, dancing. 


OSS-ON-WYE.—Chase Hotel. Bed. 28 

Rec., 5. Pens., 3; gns.; W.E., 
Lunch, 2/6; Dinner, 4/-. Golf, fishing, 
tennis, bowls. 


ALISBURY, Wilts. — Cathedral Hotel. 
Up-to-date. H. & C. and radiators in 
bedrooms. Electric fe. Phone: 399. 


Talbot Hotel, Cleobury Mor- 
timer. Bed., 7; Rec., 1. Pens., 84/-. 
Lun., 3/- and 3/6. Golf, Forderminster. 


CARBOROUGH, Yorks.—Castle Hotel. 
kK? Queen Street. Bed., 38. Pens., £3 12/6. 
E., 21/-. Golf, cricket, bowls, bathing. 


THE RAVEN HALL Hotel, Ravenscar. 
Bed., 56; Rec., 5. in., 6/- olf, bowls, 
swimming, billiards, tennis, dancing. 


IDMOUTH.—Belmont Hotel, Sea Front. 

Bed., 55; Rec., 3. Pens., 6} to 8 gns. 

we inclusive 3 days. Bathing, tennis, 
golf. 


OUTH Uist, Outer Hebrides.—Lochbois- 

dale Hotel. Bed., 32; Rec., 7; Pens., 

4 gns. Golf, 5 miles, free to hotel guests. 
Fishing, shooting, bathing, sailing. 


TOKE-ON-TRENT. — Victoria Hotel, 
Victoria Square, Hanley. Bed., 16; 
Rec., 1. Pens., £3 6/-. Lun., 2/-. Din., 
. Sup., ace. to requirements. Dn., 
golf, tennis. 


TOCKBRIDGE, HANTS. — 
H . ’Phone: Stockbridge 9. Bed. 
14; Rec., 1. Bed and breakfast, 8s. éd.. 
double, 14s. Golf, trout fishing. 


TRANRAER, Wigtownshire. — Buck’s 

Head Hotel, Hanover Street. Bed., 18: 

Pens., £3.10/-. W.E., 12/6 per day. Golf, 
tennis, fishing, swimming. 


EIGNMOUTH, Devon — Beach Hotel, 
H.R.A. Promenade. Excellent position. 
Moderate inclusive terms. Write for tariff. 


EWKESBURY, Glos.—Royal Hop Pole 

Hotel. Bed., 45; Rec., 2. Pens. from 

5 to 6} gns. Winter, 3 ene. Golf, fishing, 
boating, “bowls, cricket, hockey. 


ORQUAY.—The Grand Hotel, Bed., 200; 

Rec., 3. Tennis courts; golf, Stover 

G.C. (free). Hunting, squash court, minia- 
ture putting course. 


PALM bg soe Hotel, Sea Front. Bed., 
65; Rec., Pens., from 5 to 7 gns.; winter, 
4 gns. Wis, fr. 45/-. Tennis, golf, bowls, 
yachting, fishing. 


Perthshire. — Royal Hotel. 

30; Rec., 2. Pens., from 5 gns. 
Lun., 3/6; Tea, 1/6; Din., 5/- ; Sup., 3/6. 
Tennis, fishing, shooting. 


TIRGINIA Surrey. — Glenridge 

Hotel. Bed., 18; Rec., 3 and bar. Pens., 

£4 15/6. W.E., ‘17/6. Golf, Wentworth 
and Sunningdale, 5/-. 
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ALTON-ON-NAZE—Hotel Porto Bello, 
Walton-on-Naze. catering. 
comfort and attention. 


Vy ARWICK. — Lord Leycester Hotel. 

Bed., 55; Rec., 5. Pens., from 4} gns. 
W.E., Sat. to Mon., 33/-. Golf, Leaming- 
ton, ik miles. ‘Tennis. 


INDERMERE.—Rigg’s Windermere 
Hotel. Bed., 60. Pens., 5 to 6 gns. 
W.. £2 8/6. Golf, 3/6 daily. 


ARMOUTH. — Royal Hotel, Marine 

Parade. Bed., 85. Pens., from £3/12/6. 
W.E., 25/-; Lun,, ir. 3/6; Din., fr. 4/6. 
Golf, bowls, tennis, dancing. 


HOTELS— Continued 
UNLICENSED 


LACKPOOL. — Empire Private Hotel. 
Facing Sea. Best_part promenade. 
H. & C. all bedrooms. Lift to all floors. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Hotel Woodville, 14, 
Christchurch Road. 1st Class. Chef. 
Tennis, beach bungalow, garage 45 cars. 


RIGHTON.—Glencoe Private Hotel, 112 
be it Parade. Facing sea. Tele- 


RIGG, Lincolnshire. — Lord Nelson 
Hotel. Pens., £3 10/-. Golf, 2 miles 
away, 2/6 per day. 7/6 per week. Fishing. 


RISTOL. — Cambridge House Hotel. 
Royal York Crescent, Clifton. Every 
comfort. or prop. L. V. Palmer. 


UDE, Cornwall.—The Balconies Pri- 
vate Hotee Downs view.—Pens., from 
2 gns. Golf, boating, fishing, bathing, tennis. 


URNTISLAND,  Fifeshire—Kingswood 
Hotel. Bed., 10; Rec. 2. Pens., from 
£3 10/-; W.E., 30/-. Golf, bathing, bowls. 


HELMSFORD. ESSEX. — 
Rodney, Little Baddow. Pens., 
W.E., from 27/6. Lun., 2/6; Din., sie. Golf, 
fishing, yachting, tennis. 


SPA.—Visit the Baya 

hill Hotel, George’s Road. Central 
for Cotswold Tours and all amenities. 
Moderate. Pinkerton. Tel.: 2578. 


PYATTS Hotel, Pens., 
W.E., £1 15/-. Lun., 
polo. 


AWLISH, S. Devon.—Sea View Hotel, 
ex. Cuisine, every comfort. Write for 
Tariff. D. Bendall, prop. 


— Devonshire Court 
-4 Hotel, Wilmington Square.—Bed., 1 
Pens. from 3 gns. from 10/6 per day. 
Golf, tennis. Winter garden. 


DINBURGH. — St. Mary’s Hotel, 32, 

4 Palmerston Place.—Pens., from 4 gns. 

Golf, 2/6. Fishing and tennis in neigh- 
bourhood. 


ALMOUTH, S. Cornwall. — Boscawen 

Private Hotel. Centre sea front, facing 
Falmouth Bay. Illustrated Handbook gratis 
from Res. Proprs. ‘Phone: 141. 


MADEIRA PRIVATE Hotel, Cliff Road 
ed., 58; Rec., 5. Pens., from 3 to 5 gns.; 
WE, Sat to Mon. 25/-. Tennis, golf. 


ELIXSTOWE, SUFFOLK. — Bracon- 

Private Hotel, Sea Front. Bed., 

40; Rec., 3. Pens., 3 to 5 ens.; W.E.. 21/- 
to 30/.. Golf, tennis, bowls, putting. 


borne Road. Bed., Rec Pens., 

3 ens. to 4 gns.; E., 1076 ry daily. 
Golf, 4/- per day; (5/- Aug.-Sept.). 


OLKESTONE. — Devonshire House 
Hotel. Est. 34 light. Central 
heat. No extras. Tel. 


THE ORANGE HOUSE 
Hotel, 8, Castle Hill Avenne. Bed., 
Rec., 2. Pens., 3 gns.; W.E., from ‘ogi 
Golf, bowls, tennis, aati. croquet. 


OATHLAND, Yorkshire.—Whitfield Pri- 

vate Hotel. Bed., 15. Pens., 3 to 4 
gns. Lunch, 2/6 and 3/6; Dinner, 4/-. 
Golf, 3 mile. Hunting, fishing. 


ODALMING.—Farncombe Manor Hotel, 
Farncombe. Pens., 3 gns. Golf, fishing, 
boating, tennis. 


phone : 


£3 13/6; 
-.; Din., 5/-. Golf, 


ASLEMERE, Surrey.—Whitwell Hatch 
—a Country House Hotel. & Cz 

Gas fires in bedrooms. ‘Phone 596. 
ASTINGS.—Albany Hotel. 
tion on the front. 

— 761, 762. 


EREFORD. — The Hotel, 

. Broad Street. Bed., Pens., 3 gns.; 

E., from 25/-. fishing, boating. 
tennis. Large garage and car park. 


LFRACOMBE.—Candar Hotel. Sea front. 
80 bedrooms. Every modern comfort. 
Very moderate terms. Write for brochure. 


THE PRIVATE Hotel. 
we Road. Bed., Pens., 2} to 4} gns. 
, 12/- per day. Sir. bowls. 


DILKUSA.—GRAND Hotel. 
Cent. 110 bed. all with H. 
lounges. Dancing. Billiard. ds. 


IMPERIAL Hotel, 
sea. Well k 
3} to 5 gns. 


Best posi- 
120 rooms. Tele- 


Sea front. 
& C. Five large 


Promenade, facing 
known. Lift, Ballroom. Pens., 
Write for Tariff. 


NVERNESS.—ARDLARICH PRIVATE 
HOTEL, CULDUTHEL ROAD. Tel.: 
693, Every comfort. Under personal super- 
vision of the Proprietress, Mrs. 
Macdonald. 


Hotel, Binswood Avenue. ed., 18; 
Rec., 2. Pens., 3.gns. Garden. Golf half 
mile away. Tennis, bowls, croquet. 


SPA Hotel. Bed., Rec., 6. Pens., 3} 
to 4} gns.; W.E., izie to 13/6 per day. 
Golf, tennis, billiards. 


EICESTER.—Grantham, 57 & 60, High- 
4 field Street. Pens., 3 gns.; W. E., 26/6. 
Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/-. Golf, tennis. 


INCOLN—Grand Hotel, St. Mary Street. 
Bed., 33; Rec., 5. Pens., £3 10/-. 
Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/-. Golf. 


OCH-SHIEL, ARGYLL.—Ardshealach 

otel, Acharacle. Bed., 8; Rec., 2. 

Pens., 4 gns.; W.E., £1 10/-. Lun., 3/6: 
Din., 4/-. G. Golf, fishing, bathing. 


ONDON.—Alexandra Hotel (a quiet 

hotel), 21, 22 and 23, Bedford Place, 

London, W.C.1. Bed., 45; Rec., 3. Pens. 
3 to 4 gns. Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. 


ARLINGTON HOUSE Hotel, 1-3, Lex- 
ham Gardens. Cromwell Road, W8.° Rec., 
4; Bed., 35. Pens., from 2} to 5 gns. 


ARTILLERY MANSIONS Hotel. West- 
minster, S.W.1 hone: Vic. 0867 and 
2003. Bed., 200; Rec., 2. 15s. D., 27s. 
Pens., 5 gns. to 8 gns. 


BONNINGTON Hotel, Southampton 
Row, W.C.1, near British Museum 260 
Rooms. Room, Bath and Table d’Héte 
Breakfast, 8s. 6d. 


wae Hotel. Upper Woburn Place. 

1. Near ca and King’s Cross 

Beotione. Accom. 230 Guests; Room, bath, 
and Table d’ Hote Breakfast, 8/6. 


KENSINGTON PALACE MANSIONS 
— De Vere Gardens, W.8.__Bed., 270; 
3. Pens., from 5 gns.; W.E., 21/- per 

Social Club. rackets. 


LADBROKE Hotel, Ladbroke Gardens, 
Park Road, W.11. Bed., 
Rec., 8. Pens., 2} to 3} gns. Garden. 
Tennis. 


N.W.1. T.: Mus. 8126. Pens. 
Lun., 2/-; Tea, i; Dinner, 2/6. Garten. 


MANOR Hotel, 32, Westbourne Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W.2 Bed., 75; Rec., 7. Pens.. 
from 3} gns. single; from 5 gns. double. 
Garden. Billiards. 


NORFOLK RESIDENTIAL _ Hotel, 80/2, 
Kensington Gardens Square, W.2. Bays. 
3801-2. J. Ralph, prop. 


OLD CEDARS Hotel, Sydenham, SE. 26. 
Bed., 30; Rec., 2; Pens., from 3 gns.; W.E.. 
from 30/-._ G. Golf, within 10 minutes. 
Billiards, Ballroom, Tennis Courts. 


PALACE GATE Hotel, Palace Gate 
Kensington, W.8. ; Rec., 3. Pens. 
from 3} gns.; W.E., i 


RAYMOND’S PRIVATE_ Hotel, ‘. Pem- 
bridge Villas, Bayswater, W.11. 
Rec., 3. Pens., from 2 gns. to £2 12/6. 


STANLEY HOUSE_ Hotel, 
Crescent, Kensington Park Road, 
*Phone: Park 1168. Bed., 30; Rec., 3. 
Pens., fr. 24 gns., 4 gns. double. Tennis. 


Stanley 
W.11. 


SOMERS PAYING 
Belsize Park Gardens, N.W SE, 
0242. Bed., 10; Rec., 1. Te. fr. 3 gns. 
Tennis. 


STRATHALLAN Hotel, 38, Bolton 
Gardens, 5. Bed., 30. Pens., from 
gns. single, 5 gns. double. Billiards, 


WEST CENTRAL, Hote, South 
Row, W.C.1 Mus. 
Rec., 5. Pens., gns. ; 2/6; Din., 3/6. 


Hotel, College R 
wich, S.E.21. Bed., 14; Rec. 
gns.' Lun., 2/6; Din. +» 3/6. olf, 2/6 per 
round. Garden, tennis, bridge, croquet. 


YNTON, N. Devon.—Waterloo House 

Private Hotel, Bed., 16; Rec., 3. Pens, 
2 gns. to £2 10/-. Golf, 2 miles. Putting 
green, bowls, tennis. Centrally situated, 


ORTEHOE, N. Devon—Hillside Private 
Cottage Hotel. Bed., 25; Rec., 9, 
Pens., 2 to 3 gns.; W.E., 25/-. Lun., 3/6: 
Tea, 1/6; ‘Din, 4/6. Golf, riding, tennis, 
drag hounds. 


EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Regent Hotel, 
L 55-59, Osborne Road. T., Jesmond 906, 
Bed., 36; Rec., 3. Single frm. 7/6. Garden, 


THE OSBORNE Hotel, Jesmond Road. 
ed., 30; Rec., 3. Pens., £2 12/6; W.E., 
£1 7/6. Golf, bowls, tennis, cricket, 
billiards. 


XFORD.—Castle Hotel. Bed., 16; Rec., 
3. Pens., 3} gns.; W.E., £1 17/6. 
Lun., 2/-; Din., 3/-. 
HILLACK, Hayle, Cornwall.—Riviére 
Hotel, Near sea; golf. H. & C. water 
in all rooms. Recommended A.A. 


Yorks—Riviera Private 
9 Hotel, St. Nicholas Cliff. Bed., 37; 
Rec., 5. Pens,, from £3 17/6; W.E., Sat. to 
Mon., from £1. Golf, tennis. 


HAFTESBURY, Dorset.—Coombe House 

Hotel.—Pens., 4 to 7 gns.; W.E., 42/- 

to 57/-. Golf, Private 9-hole, 1/- per day 
Tennis, putting, billiards, hunting. 


HANKLIN, I1.0.W.—Cromdale Hotel, 

Keats Green. Bed., 14; Rec., 3. Pens., 

from 3} gns. to 6 gns.; W.E., 12/- to 15/- per 
day. Golf, 2 miles. Tennis. 


OUTHSEA, HANTS.—Pendragon Hotel, 
Clarence Parade. Bed., 80; Rec., 
Pens., 4 gns.; W.E., 12/6 per day. 


TROUD, Glos. — Prospect House Hotel, 

Bulls Cross. Bed., 12; Rec., 1. Pens., 

3 to 3} gns. , 12/6 per day. Garden. 
Golf, riding. 


—Cliffe Hotel. Bed., 25; 
Rec., 3, Pens. 3} to 5H gns. 
30/- to 55/-. Tennis, golf, fishing, "bathing. 


ORQUAY.—Ashley Court Hotel, Abbey 
Road.—Bed., 30; Rec., 3._ Pens., 3 gns. 
W.E., 30/-. Golf, 1 mile. Garden. 


GLEN DEVON Hotel, St. Alban’s Rood, 
Babbacombe. Bed., 12; Rec., 1. ens., 2! 
to 3} gns. Garden, tennis, golf. 


NETHWAY PRIVATE Hotel. Falkland 
Road. Bed., 23; Rec., 2. Pens. from 3 gns.; 
W.E., from 9/- day. Golf, tennis, fishing. 


IG, ag of Skye.—Uig Hotel. Bed., 13; 
3. Lun., hot, 3/6; Din., 4/6. 
Golf, Hotel grounds, fishing, good boating. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


of the INCOME TAX 
4 SERVICE BUREAU brings _relief.— 
Address, Sentinel 

Row, London, W.C.1. 


VERYMAN’S GUIDE TO HEALTH. 

Send 3d. and addressed envelope for 
leafilet giving valuable hints on health. 
Natural Healing, 25, Victoria Street, 
London, 8.W.1. 


House, Southampton 


ART GALLERIES 


GALLERIES, Leicester Sa., 

0-6. (1) Henry Lamb—Recent Paint- 

ings. 0 Early Chinese Paintings. Bronzes 

and Ceramics from the famous Vignier 
Collection. 
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Summer for Winter 


Christmas Picnics in Three 
Dominions 


By G. Delap Stevenson 


DP this country we have by now 

resigned ourselves to winter. 
The’ leaves have fallen and the fogs 
closed down, Armistice Day and All 
Souls’ Day have arrived, festivals of 
the dead to match the death in nature. 
In this same month, however, three 
Dominions are welcoming spring and 
summer. For the people of South 
Africa, Australia and New Zealand 
there is a curious reversal of the year. 
With the civilisation of the northern 
hemisphere they have taken with 
them the great Christian festivals, 
All Souls’ Day, which has now 
largely given place to Armistice Day, 
Christmas and Easter. 


Each of these, the ceremonies of 
death in autumn, the great mid- 
winter feast of Christmas, and the 
ceremonies of resurrection in the 
spring, come at their appropriate 
time of the year in Europe. Anthro- 
pologists suggest that they hark back 
to old pagan festivals of the seasons 
which were Christianised by the early 
Church. 


In the southern hemisphere these 
festivals are all at the wrong time of 
the year. The rational and civilised 
settlers of the new countries have 
maintained them, in spite of their 
divorce from their primitive back- 
ground of the seasons. It will be 
interesting to see, however, whether 
in the course of time they will 
gradually change their character, 
whether the fundamental effects of 
nature will not gradually alter the 
ceremonies established by knowledge 
and reason. 


One ceremony, Christmas, has cer- 
tainly changed greatly in _ its 
externals. The early settlers man- 
fully continued the ‘ Christmas 
dinner with plum pudding”’ tradition 
at the height of their summer. Now, 
though Christmas is still a great 
family feast, it has more of a picnic 
character and is the central point of 
the summer holidays. It is a time of 
yachting and bathing, and on the 
trace courses, the Christmas meetings 
have an Ascot atmosphere. 


South Africa, Australia and New 
Zealand all have a summer tourist 
season during our winter and certain- 
ly a summer Christmas is well worth 
experiencing. It is true summer, and 
different in atmosphere to a Christ- 
mas spent in a warm resort in 
Europe, where, though the weather 
may be good, it is winter all the 
same. 

The new countries are essentially 
places for open-air life and so are at 
their best during their summer holi- 
days. Motoring through them or camp- 
ing, one can get into wild untouched 


country such as no longer exists in 
Europe, and the sense of space is an 
extraordinary refreshment after the 
crowded cities and close population of 
the Old World. 


Surfing and deep sea fishing for 
the big game of the sea, such as the 
swordfish and shark, are two special 
sports of the southern hemisphere. 
Inland river fishing and shooting are 
more easily managed by a visitor than 
in Europe. There are, of course, all 
the ordinary summer sports such as 
golf and tennis. 


The daily life and business of the 
Dominions is well worth seeing. 
Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa have each developed their own 
atmosphere and character. Their 
similarities to and differences from 
his own, make them extraordinarily 
stimulating to the man from the 
United Kingdom. In South Africa 
also he can see something of the 
natives, those old yet backward 
peoples who as vet have never joined 
in the stir of European or Asiatic 
civilisation, and who are a great un- 
known quantity for the future. 


New South Wales has 
a New Governor 
From an Australian Correspondent 


THE recent Australian tendency to 

seek representatives of the King 
from among those who have had ex- 
perience in the Commonwealth itself 
or elsewhere in the Empire is con- 
firmed by the choice of Admiral Sir 
Murray Anderson as Governor of 
New South Wales. 

He will succeed next year Sir 
Alexander Hore-Ruthven, V.C., who 
hus risen so rapidly in the guber- 
natorial profession since he left 
the Army in 1928, that he is 
now Governor-General-designate of 
Australia. 


Sir Murray Anderson is now 
Governor of Newfoundland, from 
which New South Wales drew a pre- 
vious Governor—the kindly Sir 
Walter Davidson, who died in office 
in 1923. 


Sir Murray goes from the Governor- 
ship of the oldest British Colony to the 
Governorship of the oldest Australian 
State. 


The first holder of his new office 
was a Sailor—Captain Phillip, who in 
1788 commanded the “ First Fleet ” 
and took formal possession of the 
colony at Sydney. 

The present Government House, 
overlooking the scene of the arrival 
of the first settlers, has housed a 
number of other distinguished 
sailors. 


In this century, two noted Admirals 
have already held the Governorship 
—Sir Harry Rawson and Sir Dudley 
de Chair. 


Sir Murray Anderson’s 


immediate predecessors have been an 
airman and a soldier—Sir Philip 
Game, who has just succeeded Lord 
Trenchard in the London Police Com- 
missionership, and Sit Alexander 
Hore-Ruthven. 


Sir Murray Anderson’s experience 
as High Commissioner in South 
Africa and as Governor and Chairman 
of the Commission of Government of 
Newfoundland will assist him in his 
new post. 


His wife was a Miss Teschemaker, 
a member of a noted New Zealand 
pastoral and horse-racing family, so 
that through the Dominion which 
once was attached to New South 
Wales the new Governor has some 
association with a portion of the 
Empire to which his official duties 
have not previously taken him. 


As the chief port and naval base 
of Australia, Sydney has had a special 
attraction for naval candidates for 
overseas Governorships. 


I am told by a Newfoundland 
authority that there is much regret 
at St. John’s at Sir Murray Ander- 
son’s declining to extend his term 
there beyond the three years for 
which he undertook the Governor- 
ship. 

To him has fallen the task of the 
economic rehabilitation of the island, 
and in three strenuous years he has 
been called upon for the exercise of a 
maximum of tact in introducing the 
reforms found necessary when the 
affairs of Newfoundland were handed 
over to a Commission. 


In Sydney, Sir Murray will have 
no responsibility for the initiation of 
legislation. In exchanging the 
rigours of the Newfoundland climate 
for the sea breezes of Sydney, he is 
likely to find strenuousness more in 
the social than in the political sphere. 


Political situations calling for the 
intervention of the Governor, such as 
Sir Philip Game experienced in the 
succession of crises which led to his 
dismissal of Mr. J. T. Lang’s Govern- 
ment, have been rare in recent times. 


Sir Murray Anderson is still in 
Newfoundland, awaiting the arrival 
of his successor. The people of New 
South Wales, who take a keen per- 
sonal interest in their Governors and 
name horse traces after those-they like 
best, will be anxious to know more 
of him. 


The impression left by his work 
in Newfoundland enables him to be 
preceded to Sydney by the reputation 
of being no mere formal observer of 
political and economic events. 


Grey Owl 


GREY OWL, the Canadian-Indian 
who established world 


fame for himself as conservator of 
game and as a modern Hiawatha, is 
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paying a visit to this country and 
has already broadcast from the B.B.C. 


His reputation has preceded him 
through his books and he proudly 
numbers the King and Queen among 
those who possess the stories he has 
written of the beavers and the 
animals of the West. 


Grey Owl is wearing, while on his 
visit to this country, his traditional 
Indian garb; his father was a Scots- 
man who served under Colonel Cody, 
better known as Buffalo Bill; his 
mother was an Apache Indian. 


As a child his life was that of a 
hunter and trapper, but on his return 
from the War his wife, Anahareo, 
dissuaded him from the pursuit and a 
faint distaste for his ‘‘ bloody 
occupation ” began to grip Grey Owl. 


They ‘‘ adopted ”’ two baby beavers 
“‘ with some dim idea of atonement,”’ 
and McGinnis and McGinty, the 
naines by which the kittens came to 
be known, entered their lives and 
set the seal on Grey Owl’s renuncia- 
tion of his old trade and his devotion 
to the conservation of all animdl life. 


The work which Grey Owl is doing 
is of inestimable value, not merely in 
its practical results, but also in 
advancing the principles of game 
preservation which Canada is now 
applying so vigorously and with such 
excellent effect. 


Corn, Beans and Squash 


OVA SCOTIA has just been 

holding an Apple Festival to 

mark the splendid success of her fruit 
harvest. 

The principle of thanksgiving 
which the ceremony embodied, sus- 
tained a tradition going back through 
the ages to the time when the 
Indians, long before the coming of 
the white man, set definite periods 
for public acknowledgment to the 
Great Spirit for abundant crops. 


Beside the main thanksgiving in 
late Autumn or early Winter for the 
crops of the year, there were public 
ceremonies for thanks for the rising 
of the maple, for the ripening of 
fruits and berries, and for the plant- 
ing and reaping of corn. 


The Huron and Iroquoian nations 
had at least six major thanksgiving 
festivals throughout the year, cul- 
minating in the one of general appeal. 


There was a festival of seven days 
when the corn was planted; another 
of seven days when the corn was 
green; a third festival of four days 
when the corn was harvested, and a 
fourth, the great mid-Winter festival 
of general thanksgiving. 


Certain elected officials were placed 
in charge. They levied contributions 
of food from each honsehold; they 
fixed the dates of the ceremonies and 
chose the orators to open the pro- 
ceedings with an appeal to the Great 
Spirit and a prayer of gratitude to 
the three sister goddesses, Corn, 
Beans and Squash. 


The Objibwes usually celebrated 
their ‘‘ midewiwin ”’ in the season of 
ripening fruits and berries, while on 
the Pacific Coast in what is now 
British Columbia, the coming of the 
salmon was celebrated in a feast of 
thanksgiving. 


With the arrival of the French 
Colonists, prior to the founding of 
New England farther south, the 
observance of harvest thanksgiving 
was celebrated according to the 
rubrics of the Church, and in recent 
years the day of national thanks- 
giving in Canada has been named by 
the Dominion Parliament. 


Nurses as Colonising 
Agents 


HUNDREDS of Nurses want to go 
to Southern Rhodesia. 

Following an appeal issued by the 
High Commissioner of the Colony for 
six trained nurses to fill vacancies in 
hospitals the staff at Rhodesia House 
has had a busy time stemming the 
tide of applicants. 

would appear,”’ said an official, 
‘that nurses are keen to go abroad. 
Southern Rhodesia at any rate can 
help, for we are constantly requiring 
their services. In many cases, no 
sooner have they become used to the 
hospital than they get married.” 

Mr. Huggins, the Prime Minister, 
stressed this fact at a private function 
when he was over here for the Jubilee 
celebrations. He hinted in his 
speeches that, in his view, the girl 
who makes the best wife is one who 
has been trained as a hospital nurse. 

Describing the fine physical, men- 
tal and moral qualities of the rising 
generation of young Rhodesians, Mr. 
Huggins also said that the finest 
colonising agents were the British 


South African Police and Hospital 
Nurses. 


Are They Ancient 
Tobacco Pipes ? 


A few small objects in a Southern 

Rhodesian museum are causing 
controversy among the Colony’s 
scientists. 

Identified by some experts as 
ancient stone-bowled tobacco pipes, 
other authorities are of the opinion 
they are the nozzles of iron-workers 
bellows. Both sides substantiate 
their view. When the earliest Euro- 
pean pioneers first entered what is 
now Southern Rhodesia, the natives 
did smoke tobacco. 


Apparently the seed had been 
brought from the New World by the 
slavers on the West or East coasts. 
On the other hand, the natives also 
smelted iron-ore, with which the 
Colony is so richly endowed. 

Further information is being 
sought by both sides and, in the 
meantime, fresh articles are being 
sent to the Museum, some cone- 
shaped and of talc, others more like 


European tobacco pipes, decorated 
with carvings. 


Kenya and its Railway 

By Cleland Scott 
Nanyuki, Kenya, 

HE Kenya and Uganda Railway 

enjoys a monopoly and in gon. 

sequence the Colony sufiers from high 

rates, slow speeds, and an unpro- 
gressive policy in general. 

Admittedly the railway has diff. 
culties such as a single track and a 
terrain varying from sea level to 
9,000 feet, but even so the service 
leaves a lot to be desired. 

Last year, in spite of the depres. 
sion, the railway made a record profit, 
and this year the prospects are even 
better, so that the excuse of lack of 
capital for improving the service js 
somewhat thin. 

Any young country needs efficient 
and cheap transport, but this Kenya 
does not get. 

Recently the General Manager 
calmly announced that the passenger 
service would never become an 
attractive proposition. What an 
admission to make to-day ! 

If the railway ran a cheap, fast, 
coinfortable, and adequate service, 
the lorry and bus traffic, which tears 
up the by no means “ all weather” 
roads, would never have developed as 
it has. 

The Tanganyika Railway is 
beginning to meet and defeat this 
competition, and our railway can do 
the same by a judicious expenditure 
plus reorganisation. This seems 
more sensible than the building up 
of a huge reserve fund. 

Another much needed improvement 
is the supply of small refrigerating 
plants for the distribution of large 
quantities of perishable goods. 


New Industries 

Few people outside of Kenya 
realise the number of industries that 
are sprouting in the Colony. 

Apart from the products that are 
exported such as coffee, tea, sugar, 
butter, maize, wheat, sisal, wool and 
hides, etc., most excellent hams, 
bacon and polonies are made locally, 
and hams and brawns are tinned. 

Boot polish, soap and wood pre- 
servatives are manufactured. Vege- 
tables, fruits and jams are canned. 

Coffee is blended in Nairobi. Very 
fine pineapples, citrus fruits, apples, 
peaches and plums are grown as well 
as all the tropical fruits. 

White and brown flour is milled in 
the country besides an unusually 
good flavoured oatmeal. 

An industry that has been 
neglected so far is sea fishing. There 
are large numbers and large varieties 
of fish off the Kenya coast. 

From a sporting point of view there 
are tunny, tarpon, sail and sword- 
fish, rays, barracaouda and shark, to 
inention but a few. 

On the commercial side there is 4 
good variety of excellent eating fish 
for the local trade as well as millions 
of others that could be turned into 
fertiliser after valuable oils had been 
extracted. 

Here is a good chance for someone 
with capital who likes to pioneer and 
take a chance of making big money. 
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FORGOTTEN 
DEEDS OF 
THE EMPIRE 


The Relief of India from Famine 
By Professor A. P. Newton 


THe outstanding work of British 
administrators in India during 
the hundred and fifty years that have 
elapsed since the Governor-General- 
ship of Warren Hastings, has been 
the release of the cultivators, who 
form the immense majority of the 
population, from a precarious exist- 
ence on the very margin of sub- 
sistence and the gift to them of a 
greater degree of safety in their lives 
than they had ever known before. 

The Indian peasant lives entirely 
on the produce ot the soil he tills 
and the yield of every harvest has 
of necessity to be divided into three 
parts :— 

First, a portion has to be set 
aside to provide the seed for the 
next crop; 

Second, a portion has to furnish 
the contribution demanded from 
him by his governors and those 
whose duty it is to protect him 
from attack ; 

And thirdly, upon the balance he 
must subsist from harvest to 
harvest and pay the debts he may 
have incurred. 

This threefold division cannot be 
escaped, for it is inherent in an agri- 
cultural economy in which the only 
capital is the land and the labour of 
its tillers, for there are no buildings 
of any value on an Indian peasant 


Group of 
Madras. 
cessors, with the supreme government 
tstablished, organised relief prevented 
the recurrence of serious famine. 


famine sufferers from 
Under Bentinck and his suc- 


Indian Peasant ploughing, and wife behind sowing by pouring seed 
through wooden funnel. 


holding and the tools of the culti- 
vator are of the very simplest. 

The results of the anarchy which 
overwhelmed many parts of India 
before the British brought internal 
peace, were to be seen in the out- 
rageous increase of the demands 
made upon the peasants under the 
second heading. 

Under the strong rule of the early 
Moguls the demands for contribu- 
tions under this head were very 
heavy, but they were fairly steady 
and the peasant was, as a rule, left 
with sufficient of his produce to 
furnish seed and give him enough 
to live sparely. 

When the Mogul control broke 
down, however, the military adven- 
turers who strove to establish their 
dynasties on its ruins, were careless 
of economic necessity and their de- 
mands for tribute and supplies were 
arbitrary and in most case so exact- 
ing that the subsistence margin of 
the cultivators was reduced to such 
a degree that the people perished and 
much of the land was turned into a 
desert. 


The British pacification gradually 
removed this uncertainty of demand 
from every province of India, and in 
place of arbitrary exactions estab- 
lished land settlements by which the 
claims of the Government were stabi- 
lised, and so the cultivators’ surplus 
was raised above the bare margin of 
subsistence and the standard of life 
of the peasantry was improved. 


But the produce of the land in 
almost every part of India is depend- 
ent on natural conditions over which 
man has no control. 

The crops depend upon the rain- 
fall brought by the Monsoons, and 
if that is deficient, the cultivators 
get no yield from the seed they have 
planted, and in consequence they 
starve. 

In a country with mixed industries 
there would not be the appalling 


sudden plunge of whole regions into 
destitution which marks an Indian 
famine. 


Even in the days of the strongest 
Indian rulers in the past no remedial 
measures were taken; famines were 
periodical, and they brought untold 
misery and starvation to millions. 


It is impossible to blame the rulers, 
for the boundaries between the States 
into which India was divided and 
the difficulties of transport made it 
impossible to relieve the wants of one 
starving province by carrying to it 
the surplus of another. 

It was only when a single Power 
had been established in paramountcy 
with steady government and unlimited 
financial resources that the ravages 
of famine could be reduced and the 
Indian people saved from the worst 
of its miseries. 

The first systematic attempts to 
cope with the problem marked the 
Governor - Generalship of Lord 
William Bentinck, a century ago. 


But none of Bentinck’s measures 
could be undertaken on more than a 
limited scale, and it was not until 
1866, when famine in Bengal and 
Orissa carried off a million persons 
in a few months, that an organised 
famine policy was worked out. 


Its aim was to save every possible 
life, but at the same time to avoid 
pauperising the people and give 
them relief only in return for work 
done. 

By careful organisation and patient 
foresight, the ravages of famine in 
the last fifty years have been enorm- 
ously reduced. 


It is the steadiness and consistent 
organisation of British rule that has 
given to India relief from these past 
horrors, and its famine policy will 
always stand out as among the most 
successful and beneficent gifts of 
Britain to India. 
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Outlook for Trustee Stocks 


(By Our City Editor) 


ITH the City in the throes of the Election, 
there has been an opportunity this week to 
look round and take a calmer view of pros- 

pects than is possible when markets are active and 
prices moving rapidly. Particularly does it seem a 
suitable time to look well ahead at the prospects for 
gilt-edged stocks, for there is enough evidence to 
weigh up to enable the market to form definite 
views, though it should be emphasised that short 
views in the gilt-edged market are as difficult as 
ever, inasmuch as they are likely to be swayed more 
by political than any other influences. But with 
the genuine Trustee investor it is the long view that 
counts, and one cannot help feeling that the trend 
of gilt-edged prices over the next year or so is 
likely to be downward. 


There are several factors which justify this view. 
First, the continued industrial revival must 
eventually bring higher interest rates, a movement 
which will be quickened by any encouragement of 
international trade or international lending. The 
banks’ investments are at present at a very high 
total and, despite the continued increase in 
deposits, the expansion in advances, which seems 
to be gathering way, will sooner or later necessitate 
some realisation of gilt-edged stocks. Second, the 
Government is committed to large-scale expendi- 
ture on public works, not to mention the huge cost 
of rearmament when our defence forces have been 
allowed to shrink to such a low level and little 
financial provision has been made for their upkeep. 
Presumably the whole of this cost cannot be met 
by Treasury Bill borrowing and a _ substantial 
portion, at least, will have to be met by long-term 
loans. In any case a further expansion in the 
Floating Debt means extensive funding operations 
later on. 


Against these adverse factors for gilt-edged, one 
has to place the continuation of the ‘‘cheap money”’ 
policy by the Government, which will doubtless be 
pursued to the utmost limit, and the length of the 
period of low interest rates has confounded the 
critics in the past. On the side of taxation, the 
outlook for gilt-edged is a gloomy one. With the 
many necessities and promises of expenditure to 
which this country is now committed, a reduction 
in the standard rate of income tax seems very 
unlikely, and with the 3} per cent. War Loan 


yielding only about £3 2s. per cent. to redemption 
from which rate income tax has to be deducted, the 
attractions of gilt-edged securities from the income 
standpoint are hardly irresistible. Though gilt. 
edged prices may, therefore, be upheld for a time 
and many municipalities are likely to obtain loans 
at cheap cost, the long view favours a gradual 
decline from a 3 per cent. to a 34 per cent, basis. 


This view, of course, ignores the possibility of a 
Socialist majority at the polls. Such an event 
would remove the necessity of taking any view of 
the future of gilt-edged prices and would impose 
instead, that of a sale at the earliest possible 
moment. 


Raphael Tuck 

The old-established firm of Raphael Tuck and 
Sons, the fine art publishers, has experienced a 
difficult period since the depression set in and 
severely affected international trade, for their 
business was operated to a large extent outside the 
home market. In the past year the continuance 
of difficult conditions abroad has evidently made 
improvement impossible, for the preliminary 
figures show a profit of £18,487 against £21,565 in 
the previous year, these totals including in each 
case a transfer of £10,000 from dividend reserve. 
The dividend for the past year is 2 per cent. against 
3 per cent., and only the strong position which the 
Board built up in the past has enabled them to 
make any payment to shareholders in the present 
difficult times. 


Electric and Musical 

The full report of Electric and Musical Industries, Ltd., 
the combine of the Gramophone and Columbia Grapho- 
phone companies, shows that the extra 24 per cent. bonus 
paid in conjunction with the dividend of 10 per cent. was 
amply justified by profits for the year. Profits of the two 
operating companies came to £445,608 against £408,096 in 
the previous year, and there was also a profit of £114,544 
on realisations of securities. The directors of E.M.I. have 
evidently decided that the highest prices for gilt-edged 
have been seen and that the time to take profits has 
arrived, for in the past year gilt-edged holdings have been 
reduced from £1,304,404 to £268,700. The liquid position 
is unaffected by the change, for the company’s resources 
appear in cash instead of investment form. At 26s. 3d. 
‘‘Emmies ” yield over 434 per cent. on the basis of last 
year’s distribution, a high return for a share in this 
“ favourite ” class where capital appreciation is usually 
the first consideration. 
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“ Macbeth ” Lyric, Hammersmith 

THEATRE NOTES By Shakespeare 
“Tread Softly” Daly’s Theatre HERE are some of us who think that 


By Peter Traill 


F I were to say that I went to Daly’s Theatre 
to see ‘‘ Tread Softly ’’ and came away 
having seen Ronald Squire and Yvonne 

Arnaud I should be speaking no more than the 
truth and doing no injustice to the author. Mr. 
Traill obviously set out with the intention of pro- 
viding a vehicle for these two brilliant artists and 
he succeeded in doing so. The plot does not 
matter, nor do I imagine that Mr. Traill himself 
sets very much store by it. It is sufficient that it 
provides a convenient peg upon which to hang 
some witty dialogue and a nice assortment of 
amusing characters. 


It was good to see Mr. Ronald Squire back in 
his old form and to enjoy the poise and attack 
of Miss Yvonne Arnaud. Mr. Edmund Breon 
surpasses himself as an amiable make-weight, and 
Miss Jessie Winter and Mr. Robert Flemyng took 
every advantage of the meagre material supplied 
to them by the author. Miss Eileen Peel was not 
so happily cast : she was petulant when she should 
have been sincere and bad-tempered ‘when shej 
should have been deeply concerned. Mr. Val 
Gielgud’s production, apart from a certain rest- 
lessness in the second act, was competent and 
unobtrusive. 
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** Macbeth ”’ is not worth doing unless it is 
done well. Much as I applaud any enterprise 
which is likely to familiarise the public with one of 
Shakespeare’s greatest plays, I cannot con- 
scientiously praise Mr. Arthur Phillips for this 
his latest Shakespearean production. The old- 
fashioned style of acting was no doubt all very well 
in its way, and quite suited to the type of audience 
who were prepared to pay to see it. Nowadays it 
will not do. We are no longer satisfied to see the 
““ha, ha, laddie’’ type of performance, worthy 
and sincere as it may be. _I refrain, therefore, from 
criticising Mr. Phillips’ interpretation of Macbeth, 
if only because his ideas of the Thane of Cawdor 
and mine are poles apart. 

On the other hand Miss Maureen Shaw’s Laay 
Macbeth was something less than life-size. The 
honours of the evening were shared between Basil 
Gill as Macduff—a sane and virile performance— 
and the three witches, excellently played by the 
Misses Cherry Cottrell, Nora Nicholson and 
Rosemary Scott. 


“ Antony and Anna” Whitehall Theatre 
By St. John Ervine 
T would be futile to take any particular notice 
of the plot of Mr. Ervine’s play. Judged 
from any standpoint it is impossible, from some 
standpoints it is definitely silly. The ‘‘ won’t 
work ”’ who falls in love with an American million- 
aire’s daughter only to find that his prospective 
father-in-law will not sanction the union unless the 
youth is prepared to sacrifice his non-co-operative 
principles never existed on this planet or any other. 
Mr. Ervine is, however, master enough of his 
craft to make this incredible material amusing and 
the Whitehall Theatre should, in consequence, not 
have to seek a new tenant for some time to come. 
Mr. Harold Warrender and Miss Jessica Tandy 
were perfectly cast as the protagonists, Mr. James 
Harcourt gave another of his polished perform- 
ances, and such clever artists as Miss Fabia Drake, 
Mr. Jack Raine and Mr. Clive Morton were con- 
tent to take a back seat. 


St. Martin’s Theatre 
By Byers Robertson 


HE old superstition of causing the death of a 
fellow human by jabbing a needle into an 

effigy of that being has been chosen by Mr. 
Robertson the theme of this play 
‘“‘Coincidence.’’ The remorse that Ann Otway 
suffered after hearing of the death of the man whose 
clay model she had in a frivolous moment agreed 
to ‘‘ jab,’’ unbalanced her mind. She was sent 
away for treatment and in her absence her husband 
‘* fell’? for her best friend. She returns, cured, 
realises what has happened, divorces her husband 
—who marries the best friend—comes into money 
and starts afresh. But the skein then becomes 
even more tangled and in the end Ann jabs a clay 
effigy of herself and accomplishes her own death. 
There were excellent performances by Antoinette 
Cellier and Antony Shaw, 


“* Coincidence ” 
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BROADCASTING 


Glee Clubs and Dance 
Bands 


BY ALAN HOWLAND 


HE B.B.C. is nothing if not dashing. If it 
does at any time think it expedient to break 
away from tradition or, with a mocking laugh, to 
cast off the shackles of convention, it does so with 
averve—one might almost say an élan—which 
must always be the envy of less devil-may-care 
folk. For look what has happened to Mr. Henry 
Hall’s Saturday Night programme. Mr. Hall’s 
sojourn in America has taught him that dance 
music by itself is a poor sort of entertainment for 
the tired business man, and so with that courage 
which one has learnt to expect from the director of 
the B.B.C. Dance Orchestra, he has enlisted the 
services of a Glee Club to give a fillip to his dance 
music sessions. 

I have always pictured a Glee Club as a com- 
paratively fortuitous confluence of earnest near- 
musicians whose father he has locked the door, 
whose mother keeps the key, who love the proud 
and solemn sweep, and who continually invoke 
the aid of some unnamed person to blow him 
again to me while their pretty one sleeps. In the 
ordinary way, therefore, | should not mentally 
connect Glee Clubs with Dance Bands, but now 
that I have heard ‘‘ I Won’t Dance ”’ as it might 
have been arranged by Orlando Gibbons, and 
‘* The Wheel of the Waggon is Broken ”’ in the 
manner of Palestrina, I am willing to admit that 
there may be some hitherto unsuspected affinity 
between the two. 


The Stars are Silent 


I must confess to a certain feeling of frustration. 
When I first saw that Mr. Henry Hall was to be 
assisted in his labours by the Glee Club I had 
hoped that I should have the opportunity of hear- 
ing Mr. Maschwitz and Mr. Gielgud singing an 
arrangement by Holt Marvell of ‘‘ I Get No Kick 
Out of Anything,’’ or perhaps even a decorous 
performance by Sir John Reith, Sir Charles 
Carpendale, Sir Stephen Tallents and Sir Noel 
Ashbridge of ‘‘ Red Tape in the Sunset.’’ 

However that may be, I am prepared to swallow 
my disappointment and to thank Mr. Henry Hall 
for his felicitous thought. For what is the B.B.C. 
itself but a one jolly Glee Club? — It rollicks 
through the day for six days out of seven; it is 
earnest; it is thoroughly pleased with itself; it 
gives not,a jot for the morrow, and even less than 
that for yesterday. In short, it is happy and 
care free. 

What matter, then, what the programmes are 
like? What matter that the majority of thinking 
people prefer to read a good book rather than listen 
to the Portland Place Pedants? As long as 
Broadcasting House contains a happy band of 
enthusiastic amateurs we should all be content. I 
raise my glass, therefore, and toast the Glee Club, 


coupled, of course, with the name of Mr. Henry 
Hall. 


CINEMA 


A Good Programme 


BY MARK FORREST 


R. ANTHONY ASQUITH has never quite 
lived up to the expectations of his admirers, 
but his new picture, Moscow Nights, at the 
Leicester Square, contains his best work. The 
film ought to be an outstanding success, never- 
theless, I am doubtful whether it will be. The act. 
ing of the two younger principal members of the 
cast, Laurence Olivier as the hero, and Penelope 
Dudley Ward as the heroine, is adequate, while 
that of the two older ones is more than that. There 
is some very excellent photography, and the cutting 
is crisp and clear ; there are also plenty of touches 
of humour, ard the effort to catch the atmosphere 
has not proved entirely beyond the director's 
compass. 
With all these good facets the diamond should 
be flawless, but somehow or another it isn’t. 


The trouble is the story. This is laid in Moscow 
in 1916, and has espionage for its plot. The chief 
spy is played by Athene Seyler, and this stereo- 
typed part undergoes a new lease of life in her 
hands. She plays the woman with plenty of 
humour, and never allows the character to become 
either melodramatic or maudlin. 


The Old, Old Story 


Laurence Olivier is the young man who gambles 
and loses to his rival in love, and is offered the 
settlement of his debts in return for the divulgence 
of military secrets. Henry Baur is the rival in 
love and a war profiteer into the bargain. So the 
plot unfolds and, except for the characterisation of 
Athene Seyler’s part, no one who has any experi- 
ence of the theatre or has read any spy “‘ thrillers” 
can say that they don’t recognise this version. 


It is this recognition which takes the edge off 
one’s appetite, but perhaps it is not Mr. Asquith’s 
fault that he is saddled with such material. 
Directors are not always allowed to choose their 
own stories, and this one may well have been 
forced upon him. He has made a good job of it. 

There are two admirable features in support. 
Night Out is an excellent little vignette. |The for- 
mula used to portray an hour in a New York 
‘“dive’’ is not new, and was applied on its 
grandest scale perhaps by Miss Baum, but good 
short films are rare, and this one is good. Last, 
and not least, there is a coloured Mickey Mouse 
which shows this elusive animal, accompanied by 
Donald Duck, having a little trouble with a fire. 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St., Ger. 2981. 
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LADY HOUSTON'S COLD CURE 


In the days of Good Queen Victoria, who, wholly to our advantage, ruled us with a rod of iron 
and made her Ministers shiver in their shoes, there lived a celebrated physician named Dr. Abernethy, 
famed alike for his skill and his rudeness, of whom this story is told: 


‘* Well, what’s the matter with you?” said Dr. Abernethy to a new patient entering his 
consulting room. 


Only a cold,’ said the patient, timidly. 
‘Only a cold,’’ said the great man; ‘‘ what more do you want—the plague? ”’ 


I tell you this in order to impress upon you how important it is not to neglect a cold, and how you 
should immediately take every means to fight it tooth and nail. A cold is the forerunner of pneumonia, 
and bronchitis, and very often ends in death. 


My cure for a cold is the amalgamated wisdom of many famous Doctors. Here it is:— 


Immediately the slightest sign of a cold shows itself, the wisest thing to do is to go straight to bed, 
with a hot water bottle, wrap your head in a shawl and try and sweat it out—taking the remedies | am 
going to give you forthwith. But if you cannot go to bed it will, of course, take longer to cure you. 


THE CURE 


(This is not for lazy people!) 


Start with a nasal douche by sniffing up your nostrils and gargling your throat with a teaspoonful 
of mild disinfectant (such as Listerine) or, what is equally good, a teaspoonful of salt (not Cerebos) 
dissolved in a tumblerful of hot water. This must be done immediately, and always before and 
after food. 


Next take at least 2, perhaps 3, tablespoonsful of Castor Oil (this, of course, you won’t like, 
but it is very necessary). The way to take Castor Oil so that you don’t taste it is to cut an orange 
in two, then fill a tablespoon with the oil, swallow it quickly and suck the orange, and you won’t taste 
the oil at all. 


Take half a small teaspoonful of Langdale’s Cinnamon in water three times during the day. 


You should take your temperature and, if above normal, take 10 grains of Salicine (buy half a 
dozen packets of this drug—1l0 grains in each packet—and take one every two hours, taking not more 
than 3 doses in all). This, of course, is only for fever. 


From the moment the cold starts, drink quantities of very hot water, as hot as you can sip it— 
about 2 big tumblers full at least every 2 hours. 


Orange juice is very good taken for a cold, and also is the juice of a lemon if put into the hot 
water, or home-made lemonade, made with lemons cut up, with plenty of sugar, put into a jug with 
boiling water. This can be taken instead of the plain hot water. 


Steep a small piece of cotton wool with Byard’s Oil and put it up your nostrils and round your 
gums, several times during the day and night, and after drinking the hot water. 


If you have a cough, Gee’s Cough Linctus should be taken. 


If the cough is very tiresome at night, a teaspoonful of yellow vaseline acts like magic and stops 
the cough immediately. 


If the cold is not better after one day, continue the whole treatment again for another day, but if 
after two days there is no improvement, which is most unlikely, there must be complications and it would 
be best for you to consult a Doctor. 


Lady Houston wishes it understood that this cold cure is only for a cold when it first makes its 
appearance and not for one that has been on for some time and becomes serious, or for bronchitis and 
pneumonia, but it will be found very useful for curing the cold before it becomes serious. 


The Drugs to buy:—Listerine, Castor Oil, Byard’s Oil, Langdale’s Cinnamon, Gee’s Cough 
Linctus, Yellow Vaseline. 


If this remedy cures you, and I hope and believe it will, please report to me, and in payment let 
your fee be—just saying—God bless Lady Houston. 


L.H. 
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disarmament— 


FOR FOUR LONG WEARY YEARS 


A few extracts from Mr. Chamberlain’s speech— 


On Defences 


“1 am not sure that this trouble .. . . would 
ever have occurred if this country’s defence 
forces had been stronger .... The Government 
has come to the conclusion that we must begin 
to repair our defences. ... We are satisfied 
that the time has come when we must speed up 
the pace again.” 


To these remarks Lady Houston says— 


| Whose fault is this, Mr. Chamberlain? In 1932 

1 pleaded with you: “ YOU are the Watch- 

| man answerable to God and to your Country for 
the defence of the Nation. Can you, as Watch- 
man, persist in a measure so fatally dangerous to 
the safety of your Country? ” 


On the League of Nations, 


Mr. Chamberlain says— 


| ““We are not taking up the cudgels for 
Abyssinia; this is not merely the fate of 
a Abyssinia; it is a question of the fate of the 
League itself.’ 


To this Lady Houston says— 


What has the League of Nations ever done for 
England? except to cost many millions of money 
and to drag us into quarrelling with countries 
who were good and faithful friends—No, No, 
NO, Mr. Chamberlain—get out of the League 
of Nations and mind your own business and the 
business of your country which you and your 
| colleagues have shamefully neglected. 


Whose Fault This, 
Mr. 


In his Glasgow speech, Mr. 
Chamberlain evidently wishes to pre- 
tend that he and his Government have 
been vainly struggling against over- 
whelming odds, to arm the Nation, 

3 instead of having—as they have 
Mr. Chamberlain done — worked tooth and nail for 


Lady Houston 


Mr. Chamberlain then remarks— 


“When you are facing such a position as that, 
it seems to me it is essential that the Govern- 
ment of the country should be clothed with 
unquestionable authority and should be assured 
of sufficient stability of tenure to be able to 
carry out its policy to the end.” 


But Lady Houston replies— 


On the contrary, the Government have taken 
upon themselves TOO MUCH authority without 
consulting the country in the disgraceful 
dragging down the Defences of the Realm, per- 
mitting the ruin of shipping, agriculture, and 
mining, and in forcing the White Paper through. 
These are a few things they have done without 
a shadow of right or authority from the people 
of the Nation, and in spite of urgent remon- 
strances from all who saw the danger and 
mischief they were bringing on us, it is rank 
hypocrisy to pretend that the “ National” 
Government did not know that the Country 
always wished ardently for complete and efficient 
defences—they were told so again and again by 
the heads of each department—and now they 
are trying to push the blame on the people 
they betrayed and cheated—472 votes for 
Conservatism in the last election were not given 
for DISARMAMENT—GIVING AWAY INDIA 
and all your OTHER TORTS AGAINST YOUR 
COUNTRY, Mr. Chamberlain. 
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